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HERE has been virtual unanimity in the early com- 
ments upon the elections of November 6th. In American 
politics no movement is more regular than the reaction 
of the electorate in the polls that come at the half-term. Very 
rarely can an American President be described as politically 
popular after his first year of office. No matter how large the 
congressional majority given him in the election of leap year, 
the assumption is that he must lose a good part of it two years 
later, and the American public is not greatly surprised when, 
as sometimes happens, the majority is almost wiped out. 
The three Republican Presidents who followed Woodrow 
Wilson experienced the full force of this swing over, Mr. 
Hoover especially, in 1930, being given a warning of disaster 
that threw his party managers into a panic. The year 1934 was 
marked by an absence of the customary signs. It was not 
denied that Mr. Roosevelt found himself in rough water. 
Recovery was not going well. From May onwards the trade 
and employment returns were ominous. The New Deal was 
being attacked on all sides. The N.R.A. and the regulating 
Codes, resented by a growing section of the business world, 
had come under comprehensive denunciation from the 
American Federation of Labour and all the parties of the 
Left. The sense of peril that is inseparable from any govern- 
ment which is adventuring in the field of currency was in- 
creasingly prevalent. It seemed impossible at the end of the 
summer to combat the evidence that a strong drift away 
from the Roosevelt policy and methods had begun. And yet 
there was, and could be, no doubt whatever as to the result 
of the November election. The Republican opposition could 
not at any stage of the campaign persuade themselves that 
the tide had turned. The Democrats were sure of winning : 
or, to put it more accurately, the President’s position was so 
invulnerable that the syccess of his party at the polls was 
never in doubt. 
But it seems to be agreed that no political expert in the 
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country—not even Mr. James Farley, the Postmaster- 
General, who is the master of the Democratic party machine— 
anticipated a victory of this sweeping character. It was 
believed that the Democrats could hardly fail to be dis- 
lodged from certain Republican strongholds, both in the 
conservative East and in the progressive West, which had 
been lost to the Grand Old Party in the Hoover débdacle. 
The Democrats, it was said, could count upon gaining a few 
seats in the Senate (a third only of which body is elected at 
one time), but in the House of Representatives a transfer of 
thirty seats might be regarded as a reasonable mid-term 
sacrifice, and it would leave them still in control. All such 
speculations proved to be wide of the mark. The tide was 
overwhelming. The country voted in 1934 as in 1932—with 
a mass weight and passion which proclaimed that the New 
Deal must be given a full trial, that the President would be 
upheld without any question during the second half of his 
four years. In the Congress which meets at the New Year the 
Democrats will have a full two-thirds majority in the Senate, 
while in the House their strength is three to one. No President 
since the Civil War has been backed by a party representation 
on this scale after the midway election, and Mr. Roosevelt 
has a further advantage by reason of a small though import- 
ant constitutional change brought about at the end of Mr. 
Hoover’s time. Under the former rule governing the terms of 
Congress the arrangement of dates was obsolete and excess- 
ively inconvenient. The Houses elected in November were 
not convened until December of the following year, which 
meant that the second Congress of the presidential term 
did not assemble in Washington before the President in 
office was preparing for re-election and the programme of 
legislation was being rounded off. Under the new rule the 
President meets Congress within two months of the polling— 
on January 3rd—so that he shapes his later policy in daily 
contact with the Senate and the House upon whose support 
depends the fate of the measures which must in great part 
determine the issue of a second presidential term. The 
practical effect of this change in the case of the New Deal 
should be considerable. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s position has from the beginning been 
unexampled. It is now so extraordinary that one would search 
the annals of the United States in vain for any instance that 
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could be taken as a parallel. Not George Washington himself, 
at the dawn of the Republic, could call upon so vast a per- 
centage of the nation, while every later President has known 
that his popularity was balanced by the weight of a powerful 
and compact opposition. Mr. Roosevelt enjoys (if that is 
the word) the reality of power without the political opposition 
which constitutional government, in the English view, 
always demands. It was not his party which annihilated the 
Republicans, nor need we say that their hosts were swept 
away by enthusiasm for the New Deal. The Republican party 
has been destroyed by the great Depression, aided, there is no 
doubt, by the power of false doctrine and incompetent leader- 
ship. Mr. Roosevelt is, of course, the beneficiary. His oppor- 
tunity is unique, but the accompanying peril is such as to 
appal a responsible and sensitive man. It is manifest that the 
upshot of the election does not simplify his position. On the 
contrary it increases his difficulties and concentrates more 
than ever the responsibility for the Recovery policy in the 
President himself. That, obviously, is the great question of 
to-morrow in the United States. Before coming to it let us 
glance briefly at the more conspicuous features of the election 
campaign. 

There would be no point in dwelling upon the personal and 
regional aspects of the Republican rout. Nor need anything 
be said here individually about the defeated Senators who 
made up the remnant of the Republican Old Guard, with one 
exception. Mr. David A. Reed, of Pennsylvania, a command- 
ing veteran and an implacable opponent of the New Deal, 
was beaten by a regular Democrat. This was the most im- 
portant single event in the senatorial contests. Pennsylvania 
was “rock-ribbed” in party loyalty. The Republicans took it 
for granted as an impregnable party stronghold. Democratic 

oliticians in most parts of this State have been as much at 
oe as Liberals and Socialists in Belgravia or South Kensing- 
ton, and Senator Reed is in the direct line from the Repub- 
lican autocrats of the last century. He is, moreover, the 
political adviser of the Mellons and the guardian of their 
interests, and it was he who, more than any other member of 
the Senate, drove forward the legislation which was designed 
to modify the immigration laws in the direction of a Nordic 
interpretation of racial origins. An election in which a 
Senator Reed goes down in the most powerful of Republican 
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States is an upheaval so abnormal that for Americans it 
leaves little room for surprise in relation to other happenings 
in the field, such as the defeat of Senator Fess of Ohio and 
other members of the Republican Old Guard. These men 
mean nothing to the multitude of new voters in the American 
cities ; but their disappearance from Washington marks the 
end of an epoch. With them goes the old Republican party 
as America has known it since the frustration of Theodore 
Roosevelt and the insurgent Progressives of twenty years 
ago. This was the most powerful political organisation ever 
built up. It had financial resources on a scale never dreamed 
of in Europe. It was supposed to include by far the larger 
portion of political talent and administrative experience in 
the country. The general assumption was that it possessed 
a reserve of potential leaders and—most important of all— 
that since they were a permanent majority, the Republicans 
had merely to avoid party divisions in order to hold the 
federal Administration in perpetuity. 

Such notions as these were not seriously challenged until 
the middle of the Hoover term, when it became apparent that 
the Republican philosophy and Republican leadership were 
alike wilting under the Depression. No Republican of political 
experience would to-day be ready to argue that the choice of 
Mr. Hoover as presidential candidate six years ago was other 
than a serious mistake in strategy ; but at the same time it 
should be pointed out that no Administration could have had 
any hopes of survival through an economic crisis spreading 
beyond a full presidential term. Throughout the extra- 
ordinary decade of Harding-Coolidge-Hoover the Republican 
party, its assumptions and strategy, its practices and leading 
personalities, functioned as a complex whole which in 
American political history will provide material for an almost 
incredible narrative, and we cannot doubt that the collapse 
of this once invincible host under the assault of a Roose- 
velt will seem not the least inexplicable chapter. The party 
lies to-day in ruins. One would find it almost impossible to 
exaggerate the significance of the fact itself; and yet we 
should be well advised to avoid what might seem to be the 
obvious inference, since the developments of the next two 
years may prove any such inference to be altogether astray. 
To all appearance the Republican party has melted away. 
But the United States is a country of two regular established 
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parties and no third. At present the Republican managers in 
every State are doubtless suffering from the extreme of 
depression. Neither they nor any of their predecessors have 
ever had to confront a set of results such as those of November, 
1934. They may, however, be reminded that some little 
reinforcement of spirit should be obtainable from the recent 
experience of their adversaries. In 1920 the breakdown of 
Woodrow Wilson left the Democrats in despair. Their party 
looked like a collection of mutually repellent factions, in- 
capable of being welded again into a national organisation. 
Eight years later, when Governor Al Smith was overwhelmed 
by Hoover and Prosperity, the Democrats were plunged into 
an abyss more hopeless still. But how much validity is left in 
political prophecy, under the conditions of universal suffrage, 
of mass suggestion and regimentation? The tremendous 
victory of the Democrats leaves the Republican machine 
intact, and presumably also the substance of the party’s 
voting strength in being. So far the historic loyalties in 
America have been unconquerable. Few things, for example, 
seem to the European student of American institutions more 
curious and revealing than the continuance of the solid 
Democratic South in defiance of modern economic and social 
changes, or the repeated failure of all movements in the 
direction of a third party. The evidence of all the recent past 
would appear to be on the whole in favour of a revised Re- 
publican party and a restoration of the old two-party organ- 
isation; and there can be no doubt that for all regular 
Republican politicians the predicted failure of the Roosevelt 
policies is being regarded as a condition precedent to such 
revival. But what, at the end of 1934, is it possible to say as 
to the party prospect and the re-emergence of a Republican 
opposition in the country? Plainly, very little, for the econ- 
omic outlook is extraordinarily perplexing, the welter of 
revolutionary elements is without parallel, and the absence of 
any national leadership save that which is embodied in the 
President is a phenomenon hitherto practically unknown 
in the United States. The view is increasingly held that 
economic realities and the social facts of North America have 
at last created a situation which makes the continuance, or 
restoration, of artificial parties impossible : that the American 
people must now abandon the old politics, throw their 
machine politicians on to the scrap-heap, and recognise the 
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necessity of a straight antagonism between Right and Left. 
This may be so, as regards the main lines of a new division of 
political forces. It may be admitted that a re-drawing of 
party lines is becoming inevitable; and further, that the 
swift economic changes of the Southern States must at long 
last obliterate the party lines that were so deeply graven by 
the Civil War and the Negro question. But even so, it must 
be borne in mind that a new political alignment could not be 
a straight national division as we in Britain understand it. 
The United States is a huge continental area. Its geographical 
differences are very great ; the economic and social forces of 
its several regions are conflicting. Each of the political 
parties, organised on a national basis, has inevitably found 
room within its own household for sections which, judged by 
the accepted standards of political theory and economic 
interest, seem from the outside to represent clearer and more 
important antagonisms than any to be discerned in the formal 
programme of the contending parties. Whatever the frontiers 
of any new national parties, it would seem that these difficulties 
must to a large extent remain, and, therefore, many Americans 
argue, the country will continue to be saddled with Republi- 
cans and Democrats, with Tweedledum and Tweedledee. 
Nevertheless, it is by no means improbable that Franklin 
Roosevelt is the man of destiny, in this as in other respects. 
The Recovery policy will either fail, or will attain a relative 
degree of success. Should failure be written over it by the 
end of Mr. Roosevelt’s four years, the coming of an American 
Fascism would (as Mr. Hoover rightly says) be almost certain, 
and the danger there implied is such as in anticipation to 
freeze the blood. But should the reasonable hope be fulfilled, 
and a measure of world revival bring its natural results in 
North America, the re-election of Mr. Roosevelt in 1936 would 
be taken as a matter of course. It would involve, as a pre- 
liminary step, the reorganisation of the Democratic party so 
as to force an opposition of conservative Democrats and 
conservative Republicans, and the mobilisation of the im- 
mense progressive contingents in both the old parties in 
support of a national Democratic policy as foreshadowed in 
the New Deal. 

One chief aim would be to create a new Democratic party 
which could make an appeal to all the forces of moderate 
Labour as against the Communists and Left-wing Socialists, 
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whose strength, there can be no doubt, has been greatly in- 
creased during the bitter labour conflicts that have raged in 
many States since the establishment of National Recovery 
Administration. The longshoremen’s strike on the Pacific 
coast, with its culmination in San Francisco at midsummer, 
was a grave warning, though not essentially more portentous 
than the series of violent upheavals in great centres of the 
Middle West, from Pittsburgh to Minneapolis. 

Looking over the whole field of the autumn election, one is 
led to take for particular mention three striking develop- 
ments, each in its own way typical of the present political 
chaos, and all alike hinting at volcanic possibilities. These 
three are: the revival of agrarian radicalism in Wisconsin 
and the North West, the return of Tammany in New York, 
and the sensational candidature of Mr. Upton Sinclair. 

In Wisconsin the remarkable La Follette influence is 
again in control. Senator Robert La Follette (second of the 
name) has kept his seat, while his brother Philip has recap- 
tured the governorship. These sons of a late famous Senator 
ran as independent Progressives and succeeded against 
candidates of both the older parties. In several north-western 
States the Farmer-Labour combination, fighting upon a 
Radical-Socialist platform far to the left of the La Follettes, 
brought a note of aggressiveness into this region of America 
which had not been heard for ten years. 

The resurgence of the Tammany power in New York is an 
extraordinary phenomenon. Following the defeat of 1932 
this seemed, to the easily soothed public, an event that could 
not happen within a generation. Before the presidential 
election the municipal corruption of New York had been 
unveiled through a series of investigations which exhausted 
the citizen’s capacity for indignation and his power of belief. 
All the horrors of preceding exposures were transcended ; 
these things came up through the jaws of hell. Tammany, it 
was said, was finished ; the system had been thrust into the 

it, there was no possibility of its resurrection ; surely, the 
bape crowd could never again get its hands on the govern- 
ment of New York. But Tammany is indestructible, and it has 
come back. The Democratic tide has swept over both City 
and State, with, in the City, this paradoxical result: that 
those people who wanted the election of Mr. Roosevelt to the 
Presidency were in New York mainly found rejoicing over the 
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victory of Mayor LaGuardia (Republican), the champion be- 
lieved capable of cleansing his city from the Tammany stain. 
And to-day, as a Democratic politician, Mr. Roosevelt is 
expected to welcome the return of the Tammany bosses! 

We come now to Upton Sinclair and California. His candi- 
dature is an astonishing single adventure into the chaos of 
Western public life. The author of The Jungle is, of course, a 
Socialist, but he was forced to the belief that if a reformer 
meant to do anything at all in American politics, he must 
carry one of the two accepted party labels. For obvious 
reasons he chose the Democratic: it appeared not unlikely 
that the New Deal could be made to cover his own Epic plan 
(End Poverty In California). He made the direct attack, and 
captured the Democratic nomination as candidate for the 
governorship of the State. His large majority in the primary, 
coupled with the fact that in California the registered Demo- 
crats outnumber the Republicans and with Mr. Sinclair’s 
unsurpassed gift of publicity, aroused the fear that he might 
succeed. He visited the President, and it was taken as 
probable that Mr. Roosevelt might give his imprimatur. 
He did not, and the leading Democratic regulars turned 
against Sinclair. In the end he faced a consolidated opposition 
such as, one may suppose, no known candidate in an American 
election has ever encountered. The daily press was a unit 
against him; the news-reel was turned to account, with 
terrifying pictures of hordes of hoboes and wastrels pouring 
into California for the sweets of the Sinclair Utopia, and the 
full resources of the radio were employed for the denunciation 
of his programme and, it is alleged, for the discrediting of the 
novelist-politician’s character. Defeat in these circumstances 
was a foregone conclusion. Church hostility was whipped up 
on the cry of atheism and free love (Mr. Sinclair being an 
implacable puritan), and the charge is made that in Los 
Angeles county the District Attorney struck 100,000 voters off 
the register when it was impossible to get them back in time. 
Never was so tremendous an effort for the defeat of a 
lone democratic crusader, starting without funds and without 
a party. Upton Sinclair’s large poll in the face of all this is a 
portent of the insurgent West. He is certain to tell the full 
story of the adventure. It will make a resounding book. 

In what degree can the election be taken as a referendum 
on the New Deal, and what, after this second popular triumph, 
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will Mr. Roosevelt wish or be able to do? The outstanding 
fact of the hour is that the only practicable course for 
America is to follow the President. The absence of an alterna- 
tive Republican policy and the action of Republican candi- 
dates in support of the New Deal have made this plain to the 
American people, while the evidence from all over the country 
as to the growth of Left-wing feeling compels the business 
community to realise that Mr. Roosevelt, as national leader, 
is the bulwark against a revolutionary multitude. Moreover, 
the recent consultations with prominent bankers and indus- 
trialists, taken along with such important statements as 
those of Mr. Donald Richberg (who, since the removal of 
Geneial Johnson, is the authoritative exponent of the 
N.R.A.), clearly imply that the Administration is resolved to 
reach an accord with Capital. The coming year must bring 
large adjustments over the entire field; and it is beyond 
question that the President will find the control of Congress 
a task of enormous difficulty, for the Democratic majority 
includes advocates of many fantastic nostrums. But it is not 
accurate to say that for Mr. Roosevelt the immediate choice 
is either a turn to the right or to the left. That choice will 
come later. For the next year or two at least the present 
policy must be maintained, although we may almost certainly 
anticipate early and important changes in the system of the 
industrial Codes. The basic economic condition of the country 
admits of no argument in respect of federal loans, unemploy- 
ment relief, and the expansive programme of public-works 
expenditure. With some 15,000,000 families in need of relief 
at the beginning of the sixth winter of the depression, what 
other policy is possible or imaginable ? And, meanwhile, we 
continue to watch with fascinated interest the actions and the 
demeanour of the President, driving along the middle way of 
controlled Capitalism, or what Mr. Walter Lippmann has 
defined as a “ compensated”? economy. Before the end of 
1935 the United States and the world will know whether the 
New Deal can achieve the end which Mr. Roosevelt set before 
himself at his inauguration, of putting the American people 
back to work. One part of the answer would seem to be 
incontestable—namely, that the first condition of relative 
success must be a genuine movement towards world recovery. 


And how near, or how real, is that ? 
S. K. Rarciirre. 


THE WRITING ON THE WALL. 


‘And let Men beware how they neglect and suffer Matter of Trouble 
to be prepared; for no Man can forbid the Sparke nor tell whence it 
come.””— Bacon. 


UROPE has been shocked by the murder of yet another 
F sertian ruler, the fourth since Serbia was freed from 

Turkish rule, rather over a century ago. Those who 
have not been murdered have been forced to abdicate. A 
sorry record. We do not wish to condone the deed. We 
detest all forms of violence; they but provoke reprisals. 
But for the sake of peace, not only of the Balkans but of all 
Europe, it is our duty to analyse the causes of this crime and 
not to allow our judgment to be distorted by its horror. 

In Serbia political murder has been the means always used 
to obtain a much-desired end. The rival dynasties of Obreno- 
vitch and Karageorgevitch fought each other till in June 
1903 the last Obrenovitch, his Queen and many of their 
relatives and partisans were slaughtered in a night of horror 
by a gang of traitorous officers, who then replaced the 
Karageorges upon the bloodstained throne. There were 
several reasons for this murder. The main one was the fierce 
desire of a strong military party to reconstruct the medieval 
empire of Stefan Dushan, an ambition unrealisable under 
the weak and rather Austrophil Alexander Obrenovitch. The 
pursuit of this object became a ruling passion. When the 
writer visited Serbia in 1906 she was told rapturously that 
the plans were going ahead, the whole energy of the country 
was to be poured into the army. France was supplying arms 
and money. Why France? Because, as Lémenon, the French 
publicist, announced in 1gIo, ‘fa strong Serbia would be a 
dagger in the flank of Austria.” Set on the throne by the 
soldiers, King Peter acquiesced in the steps they took towards 
the creation of Great Serbia. It is idle to-day for Belgrade to 
complain that Austria, Italy or Hungary have harboured her 
malcontents. The Serbs themselves boast that it was thus 
that they undermined and destroyed the Turkish and Austro- 
Hungarian Empires. Officers have described how they 
enticed lads from Austria and Turkey, trained them in a 
comitadji school, partly subsidised by the Government, and 
sent them back to their homelands to practise all the arts 
of murder. Vienna protested vainly to Belgrade. Attentats 
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followed attentats and culminated in the murder of the Arch- 
duke in 1914, shot by lads trained and armed in Belgrade. 

If other lands have harboured and encouraged the mur- 
derer of King Alexander, Belgrade has but been done by as 
she did. The Archduke, like Alexander Obrenovitch, was 
slaughtered as a step towards Great Serbia. All Serbia knew 
this. One of the Belgrade students refuged in London during 
the war said to the writer when she denounced that crime : 
“Yes. It is a pity so many men were killed in the war. But 
our plan has succeeded. We made you fight Austria and we 
have made Great Serbia.”’ The belief that political murder 
leads to triumph was thus planted in the popular mind. The 
late King further encouraged it by permitting streets to be 
named after the murderers and a monument to be erected to 
their glory. 

The Powers at Versailles were aware that up to 1914 the 
Serbs had been unable to form a stable Government and that 
their history was punctuated by murder; but yet handed 
over to them a heterogeneous mass of peoples—a kingdom 
of Serbs, Croats and Slovenes. It was understood that these 
three should have equal rights. Belgrade was permitted to 
retain the large part of Bulgarian Macedonia which she had 
seized in 1913 and also wide lands inhabited mainly by 
Albanians. That the Powers had qualms as to how much 
justice would be meted out to subjects other than Serbs, 
Croats and Slovenes is proved by the Minority clauses in the 
Treaty, which stipulated that such peoples should have liberty 
of language, schools and religion. King Alexander accepted 
the kingdom on these terms and made not even a pretence of 
keeping them. Serb troops poured into the newly annexed 
lands. Serb officials were appointed. Instead of being 
“‘ liberated brethren” Croat, Montenegrin, Macedonian and 
Slovene found themselves treated as trophies of war; the 
raw material from which Great Serbia was to be welded. 
As a Great Serbian once said to the writer: ‘‘ We shall be a 
great Power. If not given all that we claim, we shall be a 
danger to Europe.” 

The Croats, a people of Western culture who had never 
formed one nation with the Serbs, were subjected to a pitiless 
persecution by a people of a lower civilisation. Zagreb, when 
it was known as Agram, flew its own flag, displayed national 
colours, had a strongly nationalistic University ; its Opera 
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House staged plays of the Croat heroes of old. By all reason- 
able methods Croatia strove to obtain justice and that status 
within the triple kingdom which it had been led to expect. 
Stefan Raditch, the beloved leader of the Croat peasant 
party, when detailing to the writer the sufferings of his fellow 
countrymen, said very earnestly that never should the Croat 
stoop to the terrorist methods of Belgrade. The Croat cause 
was so good it must obtain a hearing and justice. But the 
Powers turned a deaf ear, and Raditch, the man of peace, 
was shot down with his son and his colleague Bassaricek in 
the Belgrade Parliament in 1928 by a partisan of the Govern- 
ment, Punisha Ratchitch. 

The Government showed its approval of Ratchitch’s 
crime by the farcical manner of his trial; by his compara- 
tively light sentence, and by the fact that when Stefan’s 
widow and daughter went to put wreaths on his grave, they 
were arrested, the flowers were torn from their hands and the 
grave trampled by the police. As were Alexander Obreno- 
vitch and the Archduke, so were Raditch and his colleagues 
victims upon the altar of Great Serbia. 

Croatia being deprived of leaders, King Alexander arbi- 
trarily revised the Treaty which had trusted him with a triple 
kingdom, and without obtaining the consent of his subjects 
called his state Jugoslavia—a euphemism for Great Serbia— 
and has ever since tried by violence to force all into one mould. 
We have not space to detail the efforts of Dr. Koroshetz to 
obtain justice for the Slovenes. He was persecuted for his 
pains. His noble gesture of forgiveness over the dead King’s 
body has set an example which should be followed by both 
rulers and ruled. 

New Croat leaders arose, men who did not resort to violence 
but merely expressed opinions. They were hunted down. The 
trial of Dr. Machek created a scandal ; foreign correspondents 
were able to verify the fact that “‘ witnesses” had been 
cruelly tortured to extort “ confessions.” In February 1931 
Dr. Shufflay, a professor at Zagreb, was bludgeoned to death 
one night in the street. His friends traced the criminals who, 
as they were police agents, were never punished. In 1932 a 
similar attack was made on Dr. Budak. The crowd rescued 
him and captured his assailants, but they were released by 
the police. Croats escaped with difficulty over the heavily 
guarded frontiers. In 1929 Dr. Ante Pavelitch and M. 
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Percec visited Sofia in order to join forces with the yet more 
persecuted Macedonians. For this they were condemned to 
death in absence, and an attempt was made to carry out the 
sentence by sending agents to murder them abroad. In 1929 
and 1930 the Croats appealed to Geneva and begged that a 
commission be sent to investigate the brutality of the Belgrade 
| police. Among the many cases cited was that of a woman 
_ flogged though pregnant and of men beaten till their ribs were 
broken. Some thirty thousand Croats refuged in America, 
in Belgium, in France and in Germany, also petitioned for 
justice to their homeland. Geneva turned a deaf ear. 

Things were even worse in Macedonia. Belgrade evaded the 
Minority clauses by stating that the inhabitants were not 
Bulgars but Serbs who had forgotten what they were and must 
be made to remember. The sturdy people resisted fiercely and 
demanded at least the rights they had wrung from the Turks 
—use of their language, schools and churches. Said Stefan 
Raditch: ‘Under the Turk, Macedonia was a goblet of 
blood ; under the Serb it is an ocean of blood.” He, too, 
vainly tried to obtain justice for Macedonia. Serb governors 
drew the line at no form of cruelty in their endeavours to 
crush Bulgar nationalism. Said Zhika Lazitch: “The old 
law said an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth. For a tooth I 
shall take the jaw; for an eye, the whole head.” After con- 
ducting a reign of horror in Macedonia he was promoted to 
the Ministry of the Interior. The tortures inflicted on women 
whose husbands had fled over the border or were suspect are 
among the worst. Mara Buneva, a young girl, tried to avenge 
them by shooting dead Prelitch, the governor of Skoplje. 
She saved herself from torture by suicide. 

Henri Pozzi, a well-known French journalist, correspond- 
ent of the Echo de Paris, in his book La Guerre revient, says: 

When I came from Macedonia I was revolted and sickened, as a 
free man, by the spectacle of cruelty and oppression I had witnessed. 

. . . One must have been where I have been inquiring in Bulgarian 

Macedonia, which is shuddering impotent under the heel which 

tramples its neck ; and in that Croatia where men among the most 

cultivated in Europe are stripped, enslaved and assassinated by 
their “racial brethren.” . . . I know nothing so odious as the 
oppressed when he becomes the oppressor. 


Over thirty times have the Macedonians petitioned Geneva ; 
have detailed the brutalities to which they are subjected and 
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have offered to prove their facts to an international com- 
mission. Geneva turned a deaf ear. Belgrade laid the blame 
on the Macedonian revolutionaries. This Committee said it 
would cease its work provided the Minority clauses were 
observed. The committee suspended all its operations for 
three months, during which it was hoped Belgrade might 
amend its ways. In vain. 

Finding Macedonia a tougher problem than had been 
expected, and wishing moreover to secure Jugoslavia’s 
rear in case of war on another frontier, Belgrade brought 
pressure to bear upon Sofia and ordered that support for the 
Macedonians must cease or the Serbs would take stronger 
action. Bulgaria, helpless between Greece and the Serbs, 
had to acquiesce. The deputy for Skoplje, Alexander Buko- 
vitch, is reported to have said publicly : ‘“‘ Jugoslavia, Greece 
and Roumania are preparing to divide Bulgaria. That is why 
King Boris has come to kiss our King’s hand and beg for 
mercy.” To save Bulgaria, Macedonia was cast to the wolves. 
Desperate, she has struck a deadly blow. Montenegro, much 
smaller than Macedonia, was crushed earlier in the day by 
similar means. From twenty-six pages of examples three 
may suffice. For refusing to betray the whereabouts of 
some insurgents Serb soldiers tore the tongue and the ears 
of Peter Rakochevitch with red-hot pincers. For similar 
reasons two women, Plana and Stanitza Bulatovitch, were 
hung over a brazier. Hundreds of Montenegrins now refuged 
in U.S.A. demand justice for their country. Said Lord 
Gladstone in 1920: ‘“‘ What worse could have befallen 
Montenegro if, instead of being our ally, from the first she 
had fought in the enemy’s camp? ” 

How far was the King, who has now paid so dearly for 
it, responsible for this policy? Was this mad attempt to 
bludgeon his people into one mould forced on him by the 
knowledge that Alexander Obrenovitch and the Archduke 
had been slain to make Great Serbia; that he owed his 
throne and his State to those two murders, and that what the 
military have done once they can do again? Last year the 
King’s sister wept and lamented to a friend of the writer that 
her brother might be murdered any day. What was the 
sinister power behind the throne that drove him to his death ? 
His right hand during the dictatorship has been Pera Zhiv- 
kovitch, the officer on guard who, in 1903, admitted the 
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murder gang to the palace. For years this man has com- 
manded the royal bodyguard. Does a King sleep sweetly whose 
slumbers are guarded by the murderer of his predecessor ? 
It is a question that needs investigating. 

It is asserted by some in defence of this “ unifying ” 
policy that a strong Jugoslavia is needed for the peace of 
Europe. Is it? Belgrade, which protests vehemently against 
any proposal to revise frontiers, at home persistently teaches 
her conscripts and her students that there are yet wide 
lands to be “ redeemed.”’ She calls for a realm that shall 
reach from the Black Sea to the Adriatic ; from the Danube 
to the Aegean. The wilder spirits have even envisaged a Serb 
King at Byzantium. In the textbook entitled What I must 
know as a soldier the conscript is told: ‘ Do not forget that 
500,000 Slovenes are under Italian domination; that many 
Serbs are under the rule of those fierce beasts the Bulgars and 
Hungarians.” The maps which accompany such teaching 
show Trieste, North Albania with Scutari, parts of Austria 
and Hungary, half Bulgaria with Sofia, and also Salonika 
included in a vast Jugoslavia. None of these aims can be 
accomplished without war. Belgrade prates peace at Geneva 
and plans war at home. She taxes her people to the bone to 
support her great army; she calls for a navy to make the 
Adriatic wholly and inalienably a Jugoslav sea. It is to this 
end that Serbism is forced upon her people and that those who 
oppose it are murdered. It is not by these means, nor with 
such an object in view, that a State that will conduce to the 
peace of Europe can be formed. 

The formation of Jugoslavia has cost Europe too dearly 
already. Peace stable and lasting can alone save European 
civilisation. Not so much the unhappy man who wrought 
the tragedy of Marseilles is responsible, as are those Powers 
who entrusted Belgrade with a task for which she was un- 
fitted and then failed to keep their promises to the peoples they 
handed over. And of all the Powers France is most heavily 
responsible. She it is that has armed and financed Belgrade 
since 1906. France has now paid dearly. We do not forget 
that it was at Toulouse early in 1914 that certain members of 
the Serbian Black Hand decided to murder the Archduke. 
It is time that this long series of murders should end. 

Both Belgrade and her allies have failed grievously in their 
duties. The King will not have died in vain if a truce be now 
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sworn. And a truce can be made if those concerned will follow 
the example set by Koroshetz and pardon the past. Once 
again the world has been shown the folly of trying to wash 
out blood with blood. When we pity the grief of the widowed 
Queen and her children we must pity, too, the many widows 
and orphans who are the victims of the Great Serbian policy. 
Let all reprisals and recriminations cease. Belgrade cannot 
justly blame France for having taken insufficient precautions. 
The Press censors of Belgrade have systematically done all 
possible to conceal the internal state of the country. The 
extensive precautions taken when the King visited other 
towns have been suppressed and he has been represented as 
being enthusiastically received. It is not long ago that the 
Times correspondent was ordered to leave Belgrade. Other 
foreign papers have suffered similarly. Nor can Belgrade 
complain if her unhappy subjects have sought shelter with 
her neighbours. Let us hope both Geneva and Belgrade will 
take this last lesson to heart. That Geneva will no longer 
ignore her duties towards those she is plighted to protect. 
And that no thirst for vengeance, no thwarted ambitions, 
shall be allowed to imperil the world’s peace. We cannot have 
Europe again set on fire to create Great Serbia. 

That Belgrade, who has brought this catastrophe upon 
herself and who is herself a past master in the training of 
assassins, should try to make an international affair of it 
would indeed be deplorable. Belgrade, who refused to allow 
Austrian police to aid in tracing the Serajevo crime, cannot 
demand the right of inquiry elsewhere. When, in 1914, two 
days after that crime, the Austro-Hungarian Chargé d’Affaires, 
von Storck, asked M. Gruitch, Secretary to the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs: ‘“ What measures the police have taken or 
intend to take to follow up the traces of the crime?” he 
received the reply : “ Up till now the police have not occupied 
themselves with the affair.” The police smuggled the accom- 
plice Ciganovitch out of Belgrade and denied all knowledge 
of him, and he was subsequently employed by the Government 
as agent provocateur. 

A generous amnesty of political prisoners and complete 
revision of a system which has failed so dismally, can alone 
lead to a pacification of the peoples. Not only the annexed 
peoples but many of the Serbs themselves have watched with 
dismay the progress of the Dictatorship and would welcome 
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a more representative form of government. Such men should 
be given a hearing ; the elections should cease to be a farce. 
Each of the various peoples has its qualities which may be of 
value to all. The thousands of exiles abroad would cease to 
be a danger to the State—it is they largely who have financed 
the revolutionary movements. Were they satisfied that all 
was well in the homelands, many would gladly return. The 
Croat leader, Dr. Machek, is still in prison and his health 
is said to be injured by his treatment. Dr. Trumbitch, the 
Dalmatian lawyer to whom King Alexander was largely in- 
debted for his State, has beeninterned. Svetozar Pribitchevitch, 
once a rebel against Austrian rule, is now an exile in France. 
Raditch’s son, Vladimir, is in exile. So is his son-in-law, 
M. Kosutitch. The latter saved his life by a hazardous flight 
across the border. The prisons are full of political prisoners 
of minor note, but equally suffering. And the conditions of 
prison life are reported as often insanitary to the last degree. 
Soine form of local autonomies, to be arrived at by consulting 
the leaders of the various peoples, is far more likely to estab- 
lish an understanding than any further bludgeoning. The past 
histories of these peoples differ profoundly. They have their 
own habits and beliefs which demand consideration. Above 
all there should be a strict observance of the rights of 
the Minorities and a generous acknowledgment that the 
Macedonian Bulgars come under that heading ; and a reform 
of the penal law which now permits the torture of prisoners. 
The new rulers of Belgrade have a supreme opportunity. 
A reign of justice may yet win the confidence of their subjects. 
Even under intense suffering many peasants clung pathetic- 
ally to the idea that the King could not know how they were 
treated—that the police and soldiers were responsible. The 
task of reconciliation will not be easy. An animal long mal- 
treated requires much kindness and patience before it ceases 
to snap and snarl. It dreads even the hand that offers gifts. 
Let Belgrade take warning before it is too late. And let 
Europe beware lest despair in the Balkans light another blaze. 
So may the Boy King be the first of Belgrade’s rulers that is 
not forced from his throne by abdication or murder. One 
question remains to which we can give no answer. “ Is there 
a sinister power behind the throne which will make any peace 
efforts null ? ” 
M. E. Durnam. 


VoL, CXLVI. 42 


FRANCE—SENTINEL OF EUROPE. 


S I was waiting for my train at the Gare du Nord one 

day in July, a friendly agent came up to me and, 

discovering that I was English, began to express his 
satisfaction with M. Barthou’s reception in London—and its 
results. “ Ah! ” he said, “ at last you have realised.” I knew 
what he meant—the events of June 30th in Germany were 
fresh in everyone’s mind. “ But,” Isaid, “it has taken us a 
very long time, and now perhaps it is too late.” ‘Oh no,” 
he said, “ you English take a long time to make up your mind, 
but no matter, for it means that when you have committed 
yourselves we know we can rely on you. And now we needn’t 
build up our navy and incur still further taxation.” The last 
remark, shrewd and characteristic, found confirmation almost 
at once in M. Piétri’s visit, and the calmness with which 
French opinion received the news that Italy proposed to 
build two new thirty-five thousand ton battleships. 

The late M. Barthou indeed, after a shaky start, deserves 
all praise for his achievement of recovering for France the 
initiative in the Sisyphean labour of organising peace in 
Europe. At the end of last year French diplomacy had, to all 
appearances, been out-manceuvred by “ Fascist ” or Vatican 
stratagems in Central Europe. Then the German Government, 
reckoning on British and Italian support, over-played its 
hand, and gave the Quai d’Orsay its chance of bringing out 
the Russian trump. Thus, the German-Polish pact for a ten- 
years’ truce was effectively countered and the journeys of 
M. Barthou to Warsaw, to Bucharest and to Belgrade really 
only set the seal on a process of rapprochement with France’s 
treaty satellites which was in the nature of things from the 
moment when the threat of a revived German military 
hegemony in Europe became the dominant factor in Euro- 
pean diplomacy. 

From the point of view of revitalising the League of 
Nations as an effective peace-making and peace-keeping 
agency, indeed, M. Barthou’s jaunt to London had achieved 
precisely nothing. The benevolent neutrality of the British 
Foreign Office for any French projects for regional and 
Continental pacts of mutual assistance had inspired British 
declarations in the Security Commission of the Disarmament 
Conference at Geneva fifteen months previously. The satis- 
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faction with which certain sections of British opinion on the 
Left hailed the London negotiations was, therefore, to say the 
least of it, premature. And the aftermath has shown that any 
hope of getting back to the situation of the spring of 1933 
even, when the patience and constructive efforts of the 
Daladier-Cot Government had at last made practicable a 
policy of disarmament through security, was an illusion. The 
opposition of the German Government to any suggestion 
originating in France was to be expected. M. Barthou, more- 
over, evidently miscalculated the extent to which Poland had 
been charmed into the worst kind of prestige-policy by siren 
voices in Nazi Germany. When in September the spokesman 
of Soviet Russia endorsed the Polish declaration in favour of 
bi-lateral non-aggression pacts rather than the regional 
groupings favoured by France, the bubble was finally pricked. 

Does that mean, however, that France is simply left sitting 
on the safety-valve as at the beginning of this year, with 
Germany unblushingly providing herself with those “‘ defen- 
sive ” armaments which the other States claim to be necessary 
for their security, and the familiar triangular contest between 
France, Italy and Germany for the spoils of Central and 
South-Eastern Europe in full swing? Not at all. In the first 
place real statesmanship on the part of the national leaders of 
the smaller States, responding to the leadership of the new 
Turkey, has put an entirely new complexion on the Balkan 
sector of the diplomatic chess-board. It has been well said 
that the watchword in that part of Europe now is “‘ Balkania 
fara da se.” The rapprochement effected between Bulgaria 
and Jugoslavia before the dastardly outrage at Marseilles had 
already paved the way for a Balkan “ Locarno,” so to speak, 
which offers real hope of peaceful revision, under the zgis of 
the League, of frontier questions outstanding from the Peace 
Treaties. The Regency in Jugoslavia under Prince Paul, who 
seems to be disposed to stand up to the pan-Serb clique, is 
another healthy symptom. The importance to France of a 
gradual spread of stability from the East and South-East, 
through the good offices of Russia and Turkey, need scarcely 
be emphasised. 

Secondly, M. Barthou scored heavily in London when he 
obtained British support for the entry of Soviet Russia into 


the League. 
Finally, and this was the crowning achievement of French 
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diplomacy during the year, France has now got Britain, as the 
saying goes, “ where she wants her.” Here my chatty agent 
saw clearly. M. Barthou came to London with two alternative 
moves for the chess-game of diplomacy as it is understood in 
Paris. It was to be a Franco-Russian combination to drag the 
Disarmament Conference out of its ruts or a Franco-Russian 
alliance, old-style, and in either case all that France wanted 
from England for the present was a free hand. The French 
knew perfectly well that if they proposed any direct participa- 
tion by Great Britain in new pacts of mutual assistance, the 
answer would be “ Nothing doing.” But they also knew that, 
unless the queening of the Russian pawn could in some way 
or other reanimate the Disarmament Conference at Geneva, 
the British Government was in a mood to give the Service 
Ministers their head, and British foreign policy would then 
conveniently lapse into its pre-war connection with France. 
And that is exactly what happened. Indeed, before the 
Barthou visit, and without so much as a murmur from that 
“ public opinion ” which had been so critical of the French 
“ security ” policy at Geneva, the die had already been cast. 
Did anyone imagine that General Weygand came to London 
in June just to see the races? Was it conceivable that the 
British Chief of Staff, the Secretary of State for War, and 
forty staff officers, should have returned the visit, just for a 
ceremonial review of the Aisne battlefields ? The co-ordina- 
tion work of the high command of the British and French air 
forces, which was announced, was another sure sign of 
preparation on that plane for an Anglo-French entente, 
identical with that hypothetical arrangement which, for all 
Lord Grey’s protestations, involved this country in war on 
the side of France in 1914. While the spokesmen of the 
Government were still, ostensibly—Micawber-like—waiting 
for something to turn up at Geneva, Lord Londonderry and 
Sir Bolton Eyres-Monsell indicated the real mind of the head- 
less Cabinet in speeches which assumed that a disarmament 
convention at Geneva was now out of the question. This was 
the curtain to Mr. Baldwin’s sheepish performance in the 
House of Commons on July 30th when he announced the in- 
crease of the British air force by some fifty per cent., and the 
army and navy by unspecified figures. He took care not to 
mention that, to meet the German air menace, the defence 
ministries of Great Britain and France had confabulated and 
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reached an understanding on a forward defensive zone of 
action across the Channel, exactly as in the years before 1914. 
That would have been too obvious an admission that Locarno, 
essentially a guarantee applying equally to France or Ger- 
many, was being nullified. But he did blurt it out in his 
characteristic way with that reference to the Rhine as 
Britain’s frontier—to which Herr Rosenberg replied with the 
obvious tu quoque about the Thames being henceforth Ger- 
many’s frontier. The fact that Britain’s rearmament is 
represented as being in aid of the “ collective system,”’ when 
it is really no more than a contribution to an armed alliance 
against Germany, was not the least damning factor in a 
thoroughly unsavoury episode. 

The policy of the Foreign Office—policy is hardly the word 
for a meek acquiescence in the demands of the Service 
Ministries—is intelligible only on the assumption that, pro- 
vided our flank is covered, we can keep out of a European 
war. I9I4 is there to show the utter nonsense of such an 
assumption. In these days of air transport, it is a blunder of 
the first magnitude. That, with their eyes fixed firmly on the 
Pacific, the oligarchy which directs British foreign policy is, 
nevertheless, hugging some such illusion, was foreshadowed 
by Lord Lothian’s letters in The Times as early as May 1934. 
Lord Lothian, in effect, entered a plea for a line-up of non- 
aggressive “‘ neutrals” on the basis of the Kellogg Pact—the 
U.S.A., the United Kingdom and the Dominions, etc.— 
leaving turbulent Europe to stew in her own juice or, as he 
phrased it more elegantly: “ gradually to find its way to an 
internal equilibrium and a limitation of armaments by 
political appeasement ”! Thus, he suggested, “ stability by 
balance” would be attained in place of the military pre- 
ponderance of France and her associates. At the same time, 
however, he went on, “ there are certain things which every- 
body knows we could not tolerate, as for instance, a renewed 
invasion of Belgium or France.”” But what does this mean ? 
It means that the British Government abandons the role of 
honest broker as between France and Germany, which has, 
admittedly, translated itself in practice into an undignified 
game of wibbly-wob at the Disarmament Conference, and, 
while still paying lip-service to the League, 1n fact contracts out 
of its obligations under the Covenant. In so doing it hopes to 
have the support of the unthinking multitude who, without 
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subscribing to the isolationism of Lord Beaverbrook, are 
easily persuaded that Franco-German asperities are due to a 
special dose of original sin on the part of those two peoples, and 
are ready to say: “A plague o’ both your houses!” The 
recent visit of Mr. Eden to the Scandinavian countries must 
be regarded as another portent of this decision to follow the 
line of least resistance, and let Germany and her neighbours 
rearm to their hearts’ content. Thus, the National Govern- 
ment commits the self-same fatal error with regard to Ger- 
many and Europe as with regard to Japan in the Far Eastern 
conflict. The expansionist elements in Eastern and Central 
Europe are able to gamble on Great Britain’s abstaining 
from any “ commitments,” thereby preventing amy progress 
towards the integration of Europe. Sir John Simon refuses to 
give any guarantee for Austria’s independence other than the 
pious declaration of February last and then, after the Mar- 
seilles crime, tells us (vide his speech at Northampton, 
October 22nd) that the United Kingdom continues to “‘ coun- 
sel prudence and moderation in all directions.” Ye gods! 
When public opinion wakes up to the fact that the con- 
sistent refusal of the Government to endorse a system of 
European security involving automatic sanctions has, never- 
theless, put the British conscience in French keeping, there is 
likely to be such an outcry that it may well be as fatal to the 
National Government as was the Anglo-French naval com- 
promise in 1928 to the Baldwin Conservative Government. 
There is nothing more distasteful to the average Englishman, 
particularly of the younger generation, than a factitious 
revival of the Entente Cordiale. Yet we have only ourselves to 
blame. (I say “ we,” advisedly, for until a few years ago I 
took the common view of opposition to any guarantees policy 
as demanded stubbornly by France.) For a succession of 
British Governments, cleaving to the past, have been able to 
trade upon the sneaking sympathy of the overwhelming body 
of British public opinion for what is loosely termed “ treaty 
revision,” the obverse of which has been seen in a sustained 
opposition to any suggestions of making the League of Nations 
system effective, originating in France. France’s stand-pat 
policy, we said, is the cause of all the trouble, Hitler’s Ger- 
many is the misbegotten creation of M. Poincaré and so on. 
The implication is that the treaty of Versailles—ditto of St. 
Germain and Trianon—was a monument of injustice, and 
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that this country’s support must never be given for any 
policy of respecting and preserving the territorial and other 
features of those treaties. Those who are most vocal about the 
bad treaty, however, in England and in America, seem to be 
entirely oblivious of certain essential facts which I may 
perhaps enumerate : 


1. That Great Britain has as much responsibility for the terri- 
torial settlements of 1918-9, inasmuch as concessions to the 
demands of France or her protégés were set off against the gains of 
Mr. Lloyd George and his backers, writ large in the Admiralty’s 
achievement of destruction of the German battle and mercantile 
fleet, seizure of German private property abroad, etc. 

2. That the wicked treaties, for the first time in history, contain 
within themselves provision for peaceful change, in Article 19 of 
the Covenant. 

3. That the Covenant and the treaties are indissoluble— 
President Wilson saw that there was no other way of bringing the 
League of Nations into being—“ a foundation on which others 
may build.” 

4. That, while France as much as any other country accepts the 
principle of treaty revisability (M. Clemenceau himself vouched for 
it when he described peace as “‘ une création continue) that is a very 
different proposition from “ treaty revision” in the vernacular 
of the dissatisfied Powers. If this point were grasped, there would 
never have been the outcry about M. Barthou’s diatribe on 
revisionism when he went to Bucharest. 

5. That, finally and fundamentally, whether we are dealing 
with the particular question of transforming the dictated peace of 
1919 into an assented peace, or we have in mind the deeper need of 
providing a permanent and regular procedure, within the League 
system, of peaceful change—in either case useful work can only 
be done on the basis of a ground-plan of international security. 


When, as a result of compromise between Wilsonian 
idealism and diplomatic tradition, a League of Nations was 
set up which left the task of the prevention of war through 
the organisation of peace to the future, it was natural enough 
that the chief architects of the New Europe should have 
taken thought for collective defence in the Anglo-American 
Guarantee Pact, which was designed to smooth the passage 
for disarmament. There followed the great betrayal, the 
refusal of the American Senate and then the British Govern- 
ment to underwrite that insurance premium. Relentlessly, 
facts and events every day are bringing it home that there 
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can be no disarmament, no treaty revision until, in some way 
or other, it is underwritten. From 1926 until that phase of 
the Disarmament Conference which revealed the dilemma to 
be inescapable—that the sine qua non condition of “ dis- 
armament ” was 


that every State should be sure of not having to provide 
unaided for its security by means of its own armaments but 
should also be able to rely upon the organised collective action 
of the League.— Assembly Resolution, September 26th, 1927. 


—during those six or seven years nothing was done to work 
out the ways and means of “ organised collective action.” 
Need we look any further for the cause of the present death- 
agonies of that Conference ? 

The whole story of British policy v1s-d-vis the Continent 
since 191g is one of shirking responsibility. Sir John Simon 
thinks that he has said all that need be said when he affirms 
that “it is not the Anglo-Saxon habit . . . to make defined 
engagements for undefined circumstances,” when he throws 
Austria to the Fascist wolves rather than assume any re- 
sponsibility for preserving, as with China, that “ territorial 
integrity ” which is the clear obligation of the Covenant ; 
when finally he pooh-poohs the suggestion that British troops 
should ever be called upon to back Mr. G. G. Knox and his 
Governing Commission in the thankless task of maintaining 
law and order in the Saar. In such irresponsibility, many of 
us think with Lord Allen, the Government “ reads falsely the 
mind of the British people,” which has left the stage of 
“ peace-at-any-price ” behind, recognising that it is short- 
sighted and futile. The result is that the international 
policing work, which should be done on behalf of and in the 
name of the whole European community, is carried out by 
Signor Mussolini on the Brenner, by France on the confines of 
the Saar, with all the immeasurable danger of the explosive 
material heaped up being ignited into a war of alliances of the 
1914 type. 

am concerned here with the effect on France. It simply 
means that France continues sentinel of Europe, of a federal 
union of States, which is in the womb of contemporary 
history—as Briand saw—but which cannot be brought forth 
unless Britain plays the part of midwife. A French Europe is 
no more acceptable than a Europe directed and controlled 
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from Berlin. The principle of diversity of national cultures is 
Europe’s hall-mark, and it means practically nothing to the 
intellectualist Frenchman. What France has done, under 
Herriot, under Briand, under Barthou, is to set forth times 
without number the pattern of institutions—international 
air police, European air transport, etc.—appropriate to a 
twentieth-century world, indeed essential, as Lord Cecil 
declared in his address at the University of Brussels,* “ if 
Europe is to survive.” 

For the time being, despite all alarums and excursions, 
there is an unstable equilibrium in Europe which precludes 
war. But the armaments race is well under way. It can only 
be arrested by a bold policy, under French direction, of 
de-militarising the air, ending the nonsensical notion that the 
air-space above a country can be described as subject to the 
“ sovereignty ” of that State—when sovereignty is essen- 
tially territorial—and thus removing the dominant factor of 
fear. But Britain too must pull her weight, swallow her pride 
in accepting, as France is ready to accept, an overriding 
authority acting and speaking for Europe—the transfer of 
sovereignty need only apply to air power, in its two forms, 
armaments and transport. That France does not alone inspire 
the necessary confidence to be the head and corner of a 
European security organisation we saw when the Continental 
Security Pact came up for discussion at Geneva last year and 
Holland and Belgium refused to participate because Britain 
held aloof. 

France, as I say, stands sentinel. She is waiting for the 
logic of events to complete the process whereby British 
opinion, however reluctantly, is being converted from 
sentimental idealism to the Continental conception of an 
effective League. There is a race going on between the forces 
of destruction released by the upheaval in Germany and the 
awakening impulse of responsibility to and for Europe in the 
British mind. The urgent need is not so much any mechanical 
apparatus for the collective system, to which now Bnitish 
statesmen give full measure of fine words, as for us islanders 
to learn ‘‘ to speak European.” 

W. Horsratt CARTER. 


* Lecture on “International Democracy” given to the University of Brussels, 
February 14th, 1934. 


WHAT THE SAAR REALLY WANTS. 


URING recent months the Saar district has become 

more and more the centre of European interest, and on 

January 13th, 1935, the date of the plebiscite, it will 
have reached the peak. For only then will the attitude of the 
people be clearly revealed, while prior to that date the most 
exacting researches cannot accurately foretell the result. Only 
one thing is clear to-day: if, in the Saar district, it were 
merely a question of a return to Germany or union with 
France, the plebiscite, even in present circumstances, would 
show a majority of about 95 per cent. for Germany. Whatever 
can be said against the present régime in Germany, all the 
social distress and exploitation, the infringement of all existing 
rights, the economic catastrophe, the political prisons, etc., 
would not induce the German population of the Saar to 
vote for a perpetual separation from the Fatherland. These 
are facts that must be well known to all thoughtful French- 
men; for, once the dark fog of Versailles had somewhat 
cleared, nobody has maintained the assertion of the exist- 
ence of 150,000 French in the Saar. They never did exist, 
and to-day less so than ever. The fact I have just stated 
was less known and only recently fully understood in 
France. 

When, on Hitler’s assumption of power, the Saar began to 
be a problem, there were many forces in France ready to 
believe in a new South- and West-German separatism inimical 
to national German unity. In the dislike of many millions of 
Germans of National Socialism they saw a welcome instru- 
ment of French policy. We will not condemn them for this, 
for I confess that in the course of history my people has only 
too often nursed such hopes. But on this occasion a factor 
entered which remained unknown to foreigners and is difficult 
to define even in technical statements if it is not to appear as 
tendentious argument : in the depths of its consciousness the 
German people, with keen presentiment of the future, does 
not regard National Socialism as permanent. Both friends 
and opponents of the régime recognise this, hence the in- 
tolerance of the one and the almost sovereign patience of the 
other. Particularly in the Saar, where political instinct is 
augmented by knowledge of the true state of the “ Third 
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Reich,” one would never have been willing for the sake of 
transient inconvenience to sacrifice national cohesion with the 
rest of the people. Moreover, the people of the Saar, with the 
mentality of frontier-folk whose nationality has at times been 
in doubt, particularly desire to have a share in the German 

Reich. 
_ The possibility provided for in the Saar statute of the 
Treaty of Versailles of voting for the status quo thus became on 
Hitler’s accession a bone of contention, and to-day is the cause 
of bitter quarrels between Germans. Only the prospect of the 
status quo permitted patriots who are not National-Socialists 
to debate whether Germanism could not be better served by 
temporary separation from the Reich. The Social-Democrats, 
who had so far worked the hardest for the immediate return 
(just as the Austrian Social-Democracy had been the principal 
exponent of the Anschluss idea before Hitler came to power), 
decided after most conscientious examination of all the 
circumstances to work for the status quo. They realised that 
it was their national duty to save the political and intellectual 
liberty of the Saar people from immediate destruction in the 
Third Reich. They justly held that the Fatherland had a 
claim upon the life and activities of its sons and could demand 
that they should not be led astray by insults such as “ trai- 
tors ” and “‘ French slaves.” This courageous decision of the 
Social-Democrats was. approved by part of the democratic 
bourgeoisie, and last spring a powerful Catholic bloc joined 
them. The Communists also decided to join, not, it is true, 
on national but rather party grounds. They hoped for greater 
possibilities for propaganda under the status quo. When, 
therefore, I leave them out, what common ground have all 
the other groups who fight for the status guo ?- What is their 
common bond in the face of all the dividing schisms of their 
programmes? I reply: the feeling of responsibility to the 
German nation. Because of this they know that Germany is 
within them. No abuse, no calumny can deprive them of 
this as long as they themselves do not renounce it. They 
must be determined to participate in German events even 
beyond January 13th, 1935, as it was for this they sub- 
mitted to the harsh and terrible persecution of the National- 
Socialist organisation in the Saar, the so-called “‘ German 
Front.” 

This determination applies to two demands made at the 
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September session of the League of Nations at Geneva and 
reappeared at the November session : 


1. The promise of a constitution giving to the people of 
the Saar in accordance with modern concepts of the 
State that to which they are unconditionally entitled, 
namely responsibility for and participation in the 
government of the country. The present governing 
Commission should be recalled. It ruled the country 
well and conscientiously, but it could not establish 
contact with the people. 

2. The promise that permission will be given at some later 
date for a return to Germany. The few “ separatists ” 
desirous of permanently separating the territory from 
Germany do not count ; they do not yet number 3 per 
cent. Since the decision on the status quo is merely a 
temporary solution on the part of the Saar people, its 
real will must be ascertained. No doubt it will ask for 
a return to a free, no longer National-Socialist Ger- 
many. In accordance with the duty of the League of 
Nations and the general principle of self-determination 
of the peoples, their will must count. No one has a 
right to interfere in a negative sense in the decision of 
the League, and no one has any just interest in doing 
so. For a free German Saar is a guarantee of peace for 
Europe, a guarantee of a coming new order in Ger- 
many when the present order shall have gone down 
in blood and smoke. 


The National-Socialists are the only people interested in 
destroying this development. In the past weeks I have spoken 
with numerous people all over the country and gained the 
impression that the whole structure of National-Socialism will 
probably collapse whenever the Saar is guaranteed German 
management and the subsequent return. This would bea blow 
to the present party government in Germany, and to ward it off 
it is willing to sacrifice all true national interests. Here is the 
proof. In an “ open letter” to M. Barthou, Herr Pirro, the 
leader of the so-called “ German Front,” protested on Sep- 
tember 30th against any revision of the present constitution 
of the Saar if it should decide for the status guo on January 
13th. He also protested against the promise of a subsequent 
chance of returning to Germany and appealed to the Treaty 
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of Versailles! (which, as is well known, is specially holy to the 
National-Socialists). Diffcile est satiram non scribere. Thus it 
appeared that Herr Pirro, and with him the official policy of 
the Third Reich, intends to sacrifice the Saar if on January 
13th it refuses to return. Rather than injure the National- 
Socialist party government 800,000 people, and with them one 
of the most important German industrial centres, is to be 
lost for all time. For a status quo plebiscite in the Saar would 
hit only the National-Socialist party and not the German 
people who urgently need a fresh territory. The prospect of 
building a German model State on the Saar, an example for 
the rest of the 65,000,000 people within Germany, seems in- 
tolerable to National-Socialism. For this reason they are 
combating the will of the Saar people who wish to retain the 
territory for the coming Reich. They are guilty of the treason 
of which they accuse their opponents. I am arguing this 
at some length because in England I have repeatedly been 
advised against fighting National-Socialism, and particularly 
against the Saar combat, with the slogan “ right or wrong, 
my country.” This is a saying which is most plainly inscribed 
on the banners of Hitler’s opponents in the Saar. 

When, during the last session of the League of Nations, I 
presented all these matters to the different delegations, | was 
generally confronted with the question of the future Saar 
constitution. To answer this in detail would be premature. 
Speaking generally it might be said that this constitution will 
have to conform to the special position of the new State : its 
edifice is intended not for all time but only for an interim 
period. While this lasts it would have to be sufficiently stable 
to withstand both the illegal and the so-called “legal” 
National-Socialist revolutionary endeavours. Even with a 
strong majority for the status quo the fact remains that the 
National-Socialists present a single compact mass materially 
supported by the Third Reich (with money and arms) and 
morally (with propaganda material and the like), while the 
“ status quo front ” comprises the most varied groups, who are 
by no means unanimous. If, therefore, the whole success of so 
much trouble and sacrifice is not to be destroyed on the day 
after the plebiscite, the Saar Constitution must be given the 
necessary assurance. It will, therefore, have to be demo- 
cratic without giving the effective means of democracy to its 
worst enemies, as was foolishly done in the Weimar Republic. 
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The future Saar Parliament should be faced with a strong 
executive force whose administrator, the head of the State, 
should have an important legal position beside the legislative 
bodies of the country. The formation of a second Chamber 
might also be considered, to function side by side with the 
elected Parliament. This second Chamber would represent 
the organisations of the workers, the peasants, the employers 
and the intellectual life side by side with members appointed 
by the head of the State. No one should be allowed to per- 
form a public function who is not unconditionally on the side 
of the German mission of the sovereign Saar State—“ Pfalz- 
Saarbriicken,” as its correct name should be. 

With regard to danger from without, such as an invasion by 
the S.A. and the like, this would be most effectively combated 
by a declaration of guarantee by the League of Nations. For 
the moment the Third Reich is still afraid of serious conflicts 
in its foreign policy. The Saar territory, so long as it desires to 
exist, should be neutralised and placed under the protection 
of all the signatory Powers. In discussing what the Saar needs 
and desires I have intentionally omitted the economic side of 
the problem. It is admittedly important, for the present 
customs tariff with France and the freeing from the German 
economic crisis has great advantages for the population ; and 
yet it is not important. For the question at issue is purely a 
national one, and if Germany were still Germany, no in- 
habitant of the Saar would hesitate to return even to the 
greatest poverty. Finally, all those in the Saar territory who 
to-day are prepared to give their life and that of those 
belonging to them for their conviction have not taken up so 
heavy a burden in order to secure material advantages. It is 
love of Germany, their great home, for which in their small 
territory they have assumed the whole responsibility. That 
this may be recognised is perhaps the warmest wish of this 
territory on which the future of a continent may depend. 

Prince Husertus LoEweEnstTeEIn. 


CATALONIA AND THE SIXTH OF 
OCTOBER. 
Wi biccsect corns Catalonia—where, as in other Con- 


tinental countries, important national events are often 

named after the days of the month on which they 
happened—the ill-fated 6th of October, 1934, will live in the 
memory a shorter time only than the glorious 14th of April, 
1931, the day which saw the foundation of the second Spanish 
Republic. In Barcelona, the capital of Catalonia, there was 
proclaimed on each of those days one and the same thing— 
“the Catalan State (Estat Catala) of the Federal Spanish 
Republic.” Neither proclamation, strictly speaking, became 
effective ; for, if the makers of the second were defeated and 
taken prisoners within a few hours by force, those responsible 
for the first, and others associated with them, were persuaded 
to modify its terms by means of arguments which, had they 
failed, would no doubt have been succeeded by a display of 
force no less terrifying. Yet because, in the movement of 
April 14th, Catalonians were all but unanimous, and because, 
beneath their various differences with other Spaniards, there 
was unity on the main question of republicanism, that day 
will be looked back upon as a day of achievement, whereas 
this more recent day will be counted as one of grief and 
loss. 

Nor is this the case merely because the earlier movement 
attained a great part of its object and brought a measure of 
liberation to downtrodden Catalonia, whereas the later move- 
ment attained nothing and may well mean for the unhappy 
region which it victimised a partial return to subjection. 
The Catalonians have suffered again and again in the cause of 
liberty and have nothing but pride in the remembrance of 
their sufferings. The tragedy is that a headstrong group 
of politicians, representing a party (the Esquerra, or Left) 
returned to power for the purpose of constitutional govern- 
ment, have for months been estranging popular opinion 
by using language of unrestrained discontent, and finally, 
without mandate and in the face of dwindling support, have, 
by an insensate farce of a rebellion, involved the whole region 
in their well-merited fall. 

That this is the opinion, not only of the Lliga Catalana, or 
Moderate Party, but of many advanced thinkers, is clear to 
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me from private correspondence received since the failure of 
the revolt (which, as at the time of writing the newspapers 
of the Left are suspended, is the principal method by which 
Catalonian feeling can be tested abroad) and also from the 
expressions of growing uneasiness with which the public 
utterances of Senyor Companys, the President of the General- 
itat, were received during the summer. Since the adverse 
judgment of the Tribunal of Constitutional Guarantees, in 
Madrid, upon the Catalonian Agrarian Law, and especially 
during the four months of conflict that immediately followed 
it, Senyor Companys had been indulging in violent recrimina- 
tions and scarcely veiled threats, not only with regard to this 
particular crisis, but also concerning Catalonia’s attitude to 
the Central Government in general. “ This Government, 
which is charged with the guidance of the Hispanic peoples,” 
he said, for example, at a meeting in Gerona on September 
2nd, “‘ is no longer loyal to the Constitution. It cannot throw 
off the cloak of imperialism and the education which it 
received from the Monarchy. These men are not Liberals ; 
they cannot understand the federalist idea. If in Madrid they 
cannot create the Hispanic ideal, we will proceed to create a 
Catalonian nationality.” 

It is easy enough to assess the value of this reasoning by 
pointing out that the Constitution of 1931 expressly discards 
federalism and that therefore it is those within the Spanish 
Republic who continue to advocate the federalist idea that 
are the offenders against that Constitution. It is easy to see 
from the last phrase that the ideal of the Lone Star party had 
been seducing the ex-President, and indeed the increasing 
ascendancy over him of Estat Catala had for some time 
been common talk. But the chief interest of this and similar 
pronouncements is the light which it throws on the crisis of 
October 6th. It was not to gain complete independence for 
Catalonia, but to free Catalonia, and the “‘ Hispanic peoples,” 
from what they described as ‘‘ monarchising ” influences that 
Senyor Companys and his colleagues became rebels. 

This is evident from the speech delivered by the ex- 
President at the proclamation of the “ Federal Republic.” 
Though too long to be quoted here in full, it merits the atten- 
tion of those who would understand the true reason for the 
rising. The opening paragraphs convey no suggestion of 
disloyalty to the Spanish régime, but rather seem to present 
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to their hearers a group of disinterested patriots striving for 
its fulfilment : 


Catalonians! 

The monarchising and Fascist forces which for some time have 
been attempting to betray the Republic have attained their 
objective and captured power. . . . Recent events have given all 
citizens the clear impression that the Republic, as to its funda- 
mental democratic principles, is in the gravest peril. . . . All the 
authentically republican forces in Spain and the advanced social 
sectors, without distinction or exception, have risen in arms 
against this audacious move of the Fascists. 

Catalonia—liberal, democratic and republican as she is—cannot 
stand aside from this protest, triumphant throughout the land, 
nor can she keep silence or fail to proclaim her solidarity with the 
sister Hispanic countries who are fighting, even to death, for 


liberty and right. 


These lines, like the rest of the speech, are full of un- 
warranted assumptions and inexactitudes. One would have 
supposed, on hearing them, that a new Primo de Rivera had 
proclaimed a Fascist dictatorship in Spain and that from 
Galicia to Andalusia, from Extremadura to Valencia, the 
whole country had taken arms against him. What had 
actually happened was that in the re-shuffling of a Radical 
Republican Government three members of the group most 
strongly represented in the Cortes returned at the last 
General Election had been included. The C.E.D.A., to which 
these members belong, is neither monarchist nor mon- 
archising, still less is it a Fascist organisation. In no sense 
can the “protest” be said to have been “ triumphant 
throughout the land”: on the contrary, such success as it 
attained was strictly local and confined to two regions alone. 
The ‘“ Hispanic countries,” outside Catalonia, the Basque 
Provinces and Galicia, do not, unless we include Portugal 
among them, exist as separate entities, and, though many 
observers believe there is a future for federalism in the Penin- 
sula, that future is obviously distant. The whole of Senyor 
Companys’ picture, in fact, is the product of a febrileimagina- 
tion brooding over fictitious wrongs. But it is a picture 
drawn by one who is anxious, not to create an independent 
republic in Catalonia, but to save the republican principle in 
Spain. The speech of the poet and ex-councillor for education 
in the Generalitat, Senyor Gassol, is equally emphatic. ‘‘ This 
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movement,” he cried, “in defence of the Republic of the 
14th of April is triumphing in all the countries of Spain 
(a totes les terres d’Espanya).” Not, it will be observed, “in 
defence of the Republic of the 6th of October.” 

It is clear, then, that the rising of Senyor Companys and 
his colleagues was an attempt to restore power to the Social- 
ists, probably under Sefior Azafia, a move which they thought, 
and no doubt thought rightly, would have resulted in the 
restoration of further privileges and concessions to Catalonia, 
including some embodied in the Statute of Autonomy as 
voted by the people all but unanimously in the referendum of 
August 1931 and torn from it during the debates in the 
Cortes to placate Catalonia’s enemies. The Esquerra, which 
held power in the Generalitat longer than Sefior Azafia was 
able to do in the Cortes, has been closely linked with that able 
demagogue since the very establishment of the Second 
Republic. He had been a signatory to the Pact of San Sebas- 
tian, which, in August 1930, initiated the alliance. He had 
taken part in the preliminary conversations which smoothed 
the path, in the latter half of April 1931, between Barcelona 
and Madrid. As Prime Minister of Spain, he had championed 
the draft Statute through its four-months’ struggle with the 
small body of anti-Catalanists in the Cortes. His three-hour 
speech in its support on May 27th, 1932, with its close and 
detailed reasoning followed by a peroration of tremendous 
power, was read throughout Catalonia. When the Statute all 
but came to grief on the question of education, it was a 
friendly and conciliatory speech by Seftor Azafia that pulled 
it together and did much to soften the disappointment felt 
by those who were hardly able to accept the wholesale mutila- 
tions of Committee and Cortes. Finally, in September of the 
same year, when the Statute, signed and sealed, was formally 
delivered to the Generalitat, the occasion was marked by a 
dramatic and telling allocution made by Sefior Azania to the 
people of Catalonia in their own capital. ‘ Now at last you 
belong to the Republic! ” he cried, three times in succession, 
and each time the immense crowd roared a frenzied “ $i.” 
Then he drove home his lesson with a force of which perhaps 
no other politician in Spain is capable. The Republic, he said, 
is establishing the new Spain on bases of equity and justice : 
Catalonia and the Republic must stand or fall together. 

Can it be wondered that, when the leader of the Spanish 
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Left was heavily defeated at the polls last November, and, 
instead of remaining head of the powerful group which for 
nearly two years had imposed its will on the people, found 
himself with the merest remnant of his party, the Catalonians, 
always a chivalrous people, should have remained faithful to 
him? To them he was not the promoter of the hated Law 


_ for the Defence of the Republic, the enemy of the religious 


Orders, the chief agent in the deportations to Africa, the 
sinister figure in the slaughters of Casas Viejas, as he was 
(rightly or wrongly) to so many in Spain. To them he was the 
saviour of Catalonia, the man who had defended the Statute 
of Autonomy when, after being voted by the people with a 
majority of nearly 200 to I, it was in danger of being shelved 
indefinitely. As he dominated the Cortes when in power, 
they looked at him with admiration ; now, back in the House, 
for all his impotence, to them he was still a hero, to whom 
they accorded their respectful sympathy. 

Soon, however, Sefior Azafia began to forfeit the esteem of 
many in Spain who had followed him in the past (and who 
saw no disgrace in the defeat of one who would in due course 
conquer again) by speaking openly and violently of revolution 
and claiming that what could not be won by fair means must 
be taken by means which the plain man calls foul. Even 
then, however, opinion was kind to him in Catalonia. Going 
no farther than first-hand personal impressions, I was aston- 
ished last spring to find how many people in Barcelona who 
in 1931 had spoken with misgiving of the possibility of a Red 
dictatorship were complacently contemplating the prospect, 
and regarding it as likely, in 1934. Nevertheless, feeling in 
Barcelona seemed to be hardening against the Socialist mal- 
contents during the summer, and there were signs that the 
Esquerra was outstaying its welcome in power, though it 
must be allowed that the partisans of the Lliga Catalana were 
disappointed that at the last trial of strength they had not 
made greater progress. 

That the plan of Senyor Companys was for Barcelona to be 
the headquarters of the Provisional Government of a Third 
Republic under Sefior Azafia there can be little doubt : only 
his name is omitted from the proclamation and no other 
name could be thought of in such a connection. “ In this 
solemn hour,” declared the President of the Generalitat, “ in 
the name of the people and the Parliament, the Government 
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over which I preside assumes all the attributes of power in 
Catalonia, proclaims the Catalan State of the Federal Spanish 
Republic, and, in renewing and fortifying its relations with 
those who are directing the general protest against Fascism, 
invites them to establish in Catalonia the Provisional Govern- 
ment of the Republic, which will find in our Catalan people 
the most generous impulse of fraternity in our common desire 
to erect a Federal Republic, magnificent and free.” 

That such grandiloquent language was in fact the language 
of party politics is shown by the failure of Catalonia to respond 
as she did to President Macia’s proclamation of 1931. General 
Batet, the divisional chief of the army and as good a region- 
alist as any, expressed the feelings of the man in the street 
when he added to the military edict establishing martial law 
these words: ‘‘ As a Catalonian, as a Spaniard and as a man 
whose sole aim and aspiration is the well-being of humanity, 
I lament this moment and trust that the good sense of all 
concerned will prevent bloodshed.” Shortly after this edict 
had been posted, the City Council met to consider the Govern- 
ment’s proclamation, adherence to which was carried by 22 
votes to 8. The minority was composed of the members 
belonging to the Lliga Catalana, whose leader, Senyor Duran 
i Ventosa, refused so much as to discuss a proceeding which he 
described as disloyal to Catalanism as well as to the Spanish 
Republic. 

The Lliga Catalana is now left in possession of a deserted 
field, with its reputation indeed untarnished and its hands 
clean, but with the unenviable prospect of having to labour 
for a Catalonia largely discredited through the indiscretions 
of the Liiga’s political opponents and to fight against opposi- 
tion which it can only too well understand. Fortunately there 
is a good prospect of a long period of enlightened Conservative 
rule in Madrid; it is to be hoped, in the interests both of 
Catalonia and of Spain as a whole, that counsels of moderation 
and prudence will prevail and no attempts will be made, as 
they were made under the Dictatorship of 1923, to repress a 
people with a strong and growing self-consciousness who have 
already tasted the satisfaction of obtaining some degree of 
independence. 


E. Atttson PEeErs. 


ee OMSCONT BNI ED EASOUES: 
ieee November I visited the Spanish Basque country, 


than which few places in the world are more delightful. 

It is a broad strip of land lying along the coast of the Bay 
of Biscay ; the area does not greatly exceed that of the West 
_ Riding of Yorkshire. A considerable part is mountainous ; 
many of the peaks are higher than Ben Nevis. It has been 
called the Spanish Switzerland, but the country possesses few 
lakes ; the valleys are too narrow to hold much water. Most 
charming is the scenery on the railway journey from San 
Sebastian to Bilbao; and thence to Santander and south- 
wards. The high hills are clad with chestnuts and pines and 
on all fertile spots the vine and maize grow luxuriantly. 
Streams run foaming down the hill-sides, and from time to 
time one crosses broad and turbulent rivers. 

Like all Spaniards, the people are most friendly to strangers. 
To travel with such courteous companions is a perpetual 
delight. But from their kindly and cheerful demeanour 
towards visitors it must not be supposed that they are a 
facile race, or that they will fail to resent the slightest attempt 
to take a liberty. They resemble the Welsh in their good 
nature combined with a fiery temper and keen sense of dignity. 
A recent visitor remarks : “‘ The abiding impression made by 
the Basques is that of a fine stalwart people, healthy and 
robust in mind and body, a race of hardy mountain folk with 
mountain virtues, who know their own minds and can defend 
their traditions and convictions with a courage and a spirit 
of independence amounting almost to fanaticism, and whose 
hearts are set on one thing, namely, to endure.” These men 
will not give up their birthright to any republic. 

Bilbao is the finest modern town in Spain, i.e. although it 
is old and there is a picturesque old town, a great new city 
has sprung up on the other side of the river, with boulevards 
and avenues which would be admired in Paris. It has a 
resemblance to Lille but surpasses the French town in both 
natural and artificial beauty. The population is 168,000. It is 
surrounded by high hills and intersected by the river Nervion. 
Its main industry is the shipping of iron ore. Over three 
million tons of this ore are produced annually—the bulk in 
this region. The town has long been famous for its metal and 
has given our language the old word of b1lbo, which means 
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either a keenly tempered blade, or a fetter. It is used by 
Falstaff in the first sense, by Hamlet in the second. 

San Sebastian is politically the leading town. King Alfonso 
brought it into great favour as a summer resort, and the 
climate is excellent all the year round. It is now a handsome 
and well-built town, and usually the first Spanish place en- 
countered by travellers, but it is too cosmopolitan to be 
representative of any part of the Peninsula. Santander is a 
busy port ; its ships, which come up to the quay-side within 
a hundred yards of the principal hotels, go to all parts of the 
globe. It is also a favourite summer residence for those who 
wish to avoid the scorching summer heat of Castile and 
Aragon. 

Sturdy and usually barely of middle height, the Basques 
are the most athletic race of the Peninsula. Their endurance 
in dancing is referred to by Moliére. They have practised 
their national game of pelota for many centuries, and have 
taught it to the world. The powers of the (French) Basque, 
M. Borotra, at lawn tennis are well known. The Basque 
women do not possess a grace equal to that of the Madrilefio 
or Sevillefia, but their well-cut features and large eyes, their 
thick chestnut or black hair dressed in a simple and effective 
manner, their stately walk and healthful bloom—all give 
them a distinctive charm. There is a remarkable similarity 
in their appearance; the large Basque nose is hardly ever 
absent. This may be a sign of the persistence of their racial 
characteristics and the absence of foreign intermixture. A 
hundred years ago Ford described them as “ highlanders, 
bred on metal-pregnant mountains, and nursed amid storms 
in a cradle indomitable as themselves . . . have always 
known how to forge their iron into arms,” and when they were 
incorporated into the Spanish monarchy, “the national 
fueros were rigorously retained ; and these, Kings of Spain, 
as Sefores only of Biscay, swore on their successions to 
maintain.” It is this matter which is now causing trouble. 

The cessation of the Monarchy has had one most unfor- 
tunate result for Spain; it threatens to bring about disin- 
tegration. The Crown and the Church were the only two 
unifying forces of any moment, and the first has vanished and 
the second has been assailed. A large number of hitherto 
independent races were forced into an artificial unity by the 
Spanish Kings, but all of these care for little except the welfare 
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of their own village and its adjacent territory. The Catalonian 
going to Madrid talks of going to Spain, and the Basques are 
equally centrifugal. The Castilian Government at Madrid, 
however constitutional, has never been a unifying influence. 
It is disliked as foreign, and it is a perpetual grievance that 
these foreign rulers spend the money raised in Biscay lands 
on objects which are of no benefit to those who find the funds. 
Some of the most popular works of the great Basque novelist, 
José Maria de Pereda, deal with the corruption and self-seek- 
ing of the capital. 

The late Major Martin Hume often told me that the proper 
form of government for Spain was a federation, which would 
give local autonomy to the various nations inhabiting the 
Peninsula. Spanish patriotism is local; particularism reigns 
everywhere. The people do not understand delegating their 
own powers, their own rights to others who will exercise them 
in a distant city, and, in fact, will hand over these powers and 
rights to an alien and self-seeking government. Major Hume, 
in one of his admirable works, wrote : 


For the Spaniard, until historically recent times, Spain was no 
fatherland ; it is only so in a very limited sense to this day. The 
real fatherland of the Spaniard was his town, or the particular fold 
in the hills that formed his world. His countrymen were not those 
who spoke a similar tongue on the other side of the mountains, 
but those who made common cause with him on this side. The 
central thought of each man was his own independence of his 
fellows, and there was no object in common to melt their personal 
pride into one mass.” 


Stimulated by the success of the Catalonians, Basque dis- 
content is now increasing and is likely to become more intense 
every month ; the opportunity presented by a new form of 
government—in its origin revolutionary—is being eagerly 
seized. When I was in Bilbao and Santander the people were 
looking forward to the General Election, which was to take 
place almost immediately. Their goodwill towards the 
Republic was not conspicuous ; their whole thought was for 
the grievances of the Basques, which they believed had been 
aggravated by the recent changes. A newspaper remarked 
that the Republic had promised /a paz, el orden, el progreso, but 
on the contrary in two years its policy had landed the country 
en ruinas, desolaciones, y fieros males. This attitude is quite 
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typical of the general disillusionment. A consular officer told 
me that Basque separation would give even more trouble 
than that of Catalonia. The general stagnancy of trade made 
resentment against the Government the more bitter. 

The tradition of resistance to authority is well established. 
In the Peninsular War, although they were fighting to repel 
the hated and adjacent neighbour, the Basques would do 
nothing unless they were placed under their own leaders and 
allowed to fight according to their own plans. They kept up 
their Carlist partisanship to the last, not so much out of 
devotion to the pretenders, but because the antagonists of the 
Carlists were hostile to Basque privileges and Basque religion. 
“No people on earth,” says Borrow, “ are prouder than the 
Basques. They have no nobility amongst them and no one 
will acknowledge a superior. The poorest carman is as proud 
as the governor of Tolosa.” A Montmorency boasted to a 
Basque that his family dated back a thousand years, who 
replied : ‘“ And we cannot be dated at all.” Pride and tena- 
city to custom are the main Basque characteristics. It was 
impossible not to suppose that this proud and independent 
race would make use of the revolutionary circumstances to 
push forward their cherished projects. As early as 1916 
they demanded the restoration of their old rights and some 
form of home rule, and the movement has been growing 
apace. 

The old subject of dispute has now arisen in an acute form. 
We have seen how tenaciously the Basques cling to their 
fueros, of which the most precious is the right to tax them- 
selves. When they reluctantly admitted the sovereignty of the 
Kings of Spain, these rights were expressly reserved. Their 
juntas were allowed to retain important powers; the edicts 
of the Cortes and Spanish legislation in general had no force 
in Basqueland unless ratified by the juntas. The central 
Government, as was natural, looked with little favour upon 
these exemptions, but the Basques retained their privileges 
unimpaired until the nineteenth century. They delight in 
proverbs and there are two that express their ineradicable 
feeling. One is, ‘‘ Heavy is the hand of foreigners,”’ and the 
other, “ A foreign land is a land of wolves.” And to them all 
lands in Spain are foreign, except the little strip on the coast 
of Biscay. Latter-day kings sought for opportunities to cur- 
tail Basque privileges. The popular adhesion to the Carlist 
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cause served as an excuse. The long-drawn struggle came to 
an end in 1876 and the Basques, as the losers, lost most of 
their privileges. But they were still allowed to tax themselves 
and to pay a lump sum to Madrid. 

With the arrival of the Republic, it was desired to bring 
about complete uniformity all over the Peninsula. Yet it was 
clearly shown that the over-riding of the various component 
nations could not be effected with impunity. Catalonia 
demanded and obtained home rule, and the Basques were not 
slow to attempt to follow them. At least the people were 
unanimous that their ancient rights of taxation must remain 
inviolable. The mayors of the most important towns met 
together to arrange meetings for the purpose of defending 
their rights. The Government had forbidden them to take 
this step, but the prohibition was ignored at San Sebastian 
and elsewhere, and many mayors were arrested. 

This disaffection is causing great embarrassment to the 
Government, which depends for its existence upon several 
discordant parties whose united support is necessary. The 
raising of any such controversial point is likely to lose their 
support in various quarters, and perhaps to put an end to its 
existence. The Basque is not going to be deterred from his 
purpose by threats and coercion. The mayors gave the same 
reply which used to be given to kings: ‘‘ We bow to your 
Majesty but we will not comply.” The Catalonians are 
showing sympathy and putting pressure on Madrid to 
change its policy. 

The disaffected Basques, who seem to include almost the 
whole community, have been making every effort to evoke 
the ancestral and historic spirit. The Catalan and Basque 
deputies visited Pedernales, the burial place of Sabino Arana, 
the founder of Basque liberties. They also assembled at 
Guernica under the tree which sprang from an acorn of the 
sacred oak—Guernikako Arbola—where the Basque assembly 
used to meet. The police seized several national banners, 
there were more disturbances, and a deputy was involved in 
the scuffle. The executive committee, long ago declared illegal 
by the Government, has ordered that all members of the 
municipal councils shall resign as a protest against the 
oppressive official measures. The Bilbao newspaper, Luzkadt, 
has been fined 10,000 pesetas for writing against the Govern- 
ment, and the town remains without a mayor. This official 
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had been removed some six weeks ago and no town councillor 
will fill the vacancy. 

All these things appeared to be small matters, but within 
the last month Spain has again become an item in the news. 
There, horrible events in the neighbouring Asturias have 
shown that the Communists are ever ready to take advantage 
of discontent of every description. Little was heard of the 
Basques’ legitimate complaints, but the Communists of 
Bilbao have seized the opportunity. The result was blood- 
shed. The truth is that the Spanish Government at the 
present day cannot afford to neglect any local manifestation 
of discontent. The defeat of the sinister forces in November 
1933 enraged the subversive elements in every part of the 
world, and these will pretend to make common cause with 
Basques, Catalans, Andalusians, and every other possibility 
of trouble. At heavy cost the revolt has been suppressed, but 
it will soon break out afresh unless statesmanship intervenes 
and legitimate grievances are redressed. 

The Basques are the most individualistic people in the 
world and also the most mysterious, for the problem of their 
origin and language has baffled all investigators. The Romans 
make frequent mention of a tribe living on both sides of the 
Pyrenees and employing a language which was not under- 
stood by their neighbours. But the nomenclature is confused 
—the Asturi and Cantabri also lived in this neighbourhood. 
Juvenal refers to the Vascones as possessing magic powers, and 
Silius Italicus says that they always fought bare-headed. But 
they were among the earliest of the Spanish tribes to submit 
to the Romans, whereas the Cantabri were by far the fiercest 
and kept up their resistance to the last, when Augustus, by 
a great effort, succeeded in reducing them. We must, there- 
fore, consider the identification doubtful, and no evidence 
which we have throws the smallest light upon their origin 
or their history before the coming of the Romans. After the 
fall of the Roman Empire the Basques had a very bad 
reputation as “ pirates and satellites of the Devil” ; it seems 
to have been their practice to plunder all strangers, and in 
particular pilgrims visiting the famous shrines of northern 
Spain. Their later history is comparatively well known ; we 
have seen that their characteristic was a sturdy independence. 

To their intense individualism their peculiar language 
contributes in no small degree. It is said that the Devil came 
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to this country, but soon left because he was unable to learn 
the language ; there are various versions of the legend. The 
origin of the language is quite as unknown as that of the race. 
Lately it has been conjectured that Basque is Minoan. Mr. 
F.G. Gordon tells us that he has made a systematic comparison 
of the two languages, neither of which is Aryan—if that vague 
term may be permitted. He says: “ Not only did the system 
yield a language indistinguishable (at present) from Basque, 
but it revealed unmistakable references to Hellenic deities, 
several old Greek names, and three poems, one in hexameter 
verse, one in elegiac, and one in couplets, consisting of a 
hexameter and a line of three dactyls and an odd syllable, 
closely resembling the metre of the XII Epode of Horace. 
It is evident, therefore, that the puzzle continues, although 
the subject has been studied for more than three centuries. 

It seems hardly doubtful that the sympathies of the world 
(as far as it is cognisant of the subject at all) will be with the 
Basques. Universal regret is expressed at the passing of local 
customs, and at the tendency towards a monotonous and 
mechanical uniformity in all things. The Basques, with their 
picturesque national costume, their indefatigable dancing, 
their game of pelota, their ancient methods of cultivation, 
their simple and kindly habits, are a welcome exception to 
this tendency which has spread ugliness over the “‘ civilised ” 
part of the globe. Further, while a great part of Spain suffers 
from poverty and apathy, every corner of Basqueland, 
whether agricultural or industrial, enjoys considerable 
prosperity. Thrift, industry, and enterprise flourish. None 
of these qualities have been apparent in Spanish administra- 
tions for a very long time, and it is this Central Government 
that now wishes to introduce its unsuccessful fiscal methods 
into prosperous Basqueland. Also, there is general sympathy 
for a people that jealously preserves its independence and 
liberty. 

If their claims were allowed, the Basques would remain 
under the Spanish Republic, and they would be contented— 
a source not of weakness but of strength. The Madrid Govern- 
ment will be well advised if it brings forward really ameliora- 
tive measures and allows the cherished privileges to remain. 
Otherwise, it is certain that this obstinate and delightful 
people will be a hard nut for the Spanish Republic to crack. 

oy. Paeiines: 


ISLAM AND *THE*LEAGUE: 
bane from the various activities of the League which 


I have seen personally in Geneva, I have come to the 

conclusion that an honest attempt is being made here by 
the various peoples of the world to understand the many 
facets of international questions. If I judge correctly, it is 
at the back of their minds here that a thorough, frank and 
dispassionate exposition is the only sure basis upon which an 
edifice of friendship between the nations can be built. It 
has been realised, too, by the greater minds in both the East 
and the West, that so long as we do not have an opportunity 
of understanding another man’s point of view, we continue 
in an atmosphere of suspicion which is the reverse of world- 
friendliness. 

I had the experience once of travelling in a train with an 
Englishman when I was wearing a garb consisting of “ top ” 
boots, a leather jerkin highly embroidered with gold lace, a 
cartridge belt slung across my chest, and a good and true 
Damascus blade well and truly nestling multi-coloured in my 
kamarband. For some hours together we regarded each other 
suspiciously and distantly ; he was not at all sure of me and 
evidently did not like the look of a walking arsenal! For my 
part I, too, was anxious, wondering whether he might use 
my glass to pour in a certain kind of beverage from a bottle 
standing beside him and thus “ pollute ” a Moslem’s drinking 
receptacle, as our religion prohibits the drinking of wine. 
When well out from the Pass area a mere incident opened 
conversation between us, and it was indeed astonishing to 
discover how much we had in common. He realised I had 
no intention whatever of attacking him, and I perceived 
he had no desire of “ polluting ” my glass, for he proved to be 
the director of a prohibitionist propaganda, and his bottle 
contained only water. Anecdotal as it may seem, the story 
had yet a deep meaning: it shows how detachment breeds 
misunderstanding. What men do not understand they fear, 
and against that fear, in self-defence, they begin to provide 
themselves with means other than peaceful. 

This brings me directly to the subject under review. Is 
Europe certain that, if it solves its political difficulties in 
the West, that fact alone will maintain peace in the West ? 
Holding, as I do, the view that all political entanglements are 
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but part and parcel of economic and industrial considerations, 
and that these factors are now so interwoven that no one 
nation or continent can adopt a policy of splendid isolation, 
self-sufficiency is impossible in world affairs to-day. Thus far, 
perhaps, is merely traversing familiar ground ; but one has 
to emphasise the obvious, for I wish to draw attention to the 
urgent need of thinking about the world of Islam in connec- 
tion with this interdependence, and, thereby, inviting atten- 
tion to the significant fact that no scheme of international 
study and co-operation can be effective without regard being 
paid to the part which the people of Islam can play in knitting 
the world together for the common purpose of maintaining 
peace upon this earth. 

The claim of the Moslems to be given an opportunity of 
assisting in this noble effort towards mutual understanding is 
based on their assertion that they, without exception, are the 
first people in the world to have possessed internationalism. 
The equality of man was proclaimed nearly fourteen hundred 
years ago by Mohamed, when he stated in his last sermon in 
Mecca: “‘ Remember, ye Moslems, that ye are brothers—each 
to other a brother as like a blood relative.” That, above all 
else in his pronouncement, proved the strongest slogan for 
Islamic brotherhood. The blackest of black men in Western 
Africa, the blond Caucasian, the suave Persian, the yellow- 
complexioned Chinese, and the Afghans, awoke to a new 
destiny. The people of Islam, speaking numerous languages, 
living under varied political and economic spheres, found a 
remarkable connecting-link—that of being Moslems. 

The idea that “ All Moslems are brothers ” caught on to the 
imagination of men as no appeal in human history had done 
before or since ; for it broke the barriers which separate heart 
from heart and segregation-grouping was abolished. There 
remained no colour, creed or linguistic disparity. The confi- 
dence and power which this unity of ideal bestowed upon 
yellow men, black men and white men covered generations 
with its shade; history bearing witness to the fact that this 
slogan added mighty strength to the bejewelled sceptre of the 
early régimes of the Leaders of the faithful. Though, as ever 
in human experience, this idea through the course of fourteen 
hundred years had to see a change. The symbol of unity— 
that is, “‘ All Moslems are brothers ”—pronounced as it was 
with an intense religious passion, due to the gradual ebb and 
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flow of political evolution, shifted to other angles. It became 
traditionally more in the form of an historical heritage rather 
than viewed as a mere article of religious faith, and it is with 
this aspect of its appeal that we are concerned here. Indeed, 
as a student I have no hesitation in stating that, even despite 
this swerving from its original flight, the ideal has succeeded 
in continuing to exist in the minds of one-seventh of the 
human race up to this time. Regarding this brotherhood we 
learn not so much in theological colleges as at home. Time 
and again as a child I remember rising from my seat to wel- 
come the blackest Abyssinian one could imagine, and whom 
we did not know from Adam: only that upon entering the 
courtyard of our house he had uttered the magic sentence : 
“ Assalam Alakum ”—“ May peace be upon you”; which 
is the Moslem salutation. Everybody in far-off Afghanistan 
received the stranger as brother, obliterating the miles be- 
tween our two distant countries. 

The geographical distribution of the Moslem world is now 
to be noted. Look on the map of the world at the vast net- 
work of Islamic peoples. Begin from the westernmost part 
of North-West Africa, from Morocco work eastwards to 
Algeria, Tripoli, Egypt ; cross over the bridge of the Suez 
Canal the whole of Arabia, then travel upwards to Palestine, 
Transjordania, Iraq, Persia, Afghanistan, Turkestan, North 
India, Chinese Turkestan, up to the solid block of the Chinese 
Moslems. Work downwards into Bengal, Burma, Java, 
Sumatra: cross over to East Africa, Zanzibar, and right 
across the Dark Continent to the Black Sultanates of West 
Africa, not excepting, of course, the Cossacks of the Black 
Sea and millions in Russia and Turkey. I do not think I am 
exaggerating when I say that the network is so complete that 
there is hardly a single country in Asia where the Moslems do 
not form a significant factor. Having established their posi- 
tion on the map, you will, of course, observe that due to their 
geographical distribution these men live under very different 
economic and political conditions. Some are independent, like 
Afghanistan, Arabia. Others less so, till we find them subjects 
of some European nation or other. Regarding the possession 
of material wealth, too, they differ. Some are multi-million- 
aires, others live in abject poverty. Their local spheres at 
times differ so greatly as to have no common meeting-ground. 
The linguistic affinity between, say, a Chinese Moslem and an 
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Arab is as far apart as the two poles. In temperament, too, 
there is no approximation, say, between two groups of so 
adjacent countries as the meek Moslems of Bengal in India 
and the man with a fiery temper who dwells beyond the 
inhospitable spurs of the Khyber Pass. 

These points give one a good study in contrast. Looking at 
it all superficially, who can say that there exists any cohesion 
in such a dispersed society? And yet there does exist a link 
—the same link and connection of brotherhood that was its 
glory and the source of its strength. In the earlier part of this 
review it has been observed how two total strangers, from two 
different countries, embrace each other upon hearing the 
magic cry of Islamic salutation. They do more. Something 
traditional, something emotional is stirred up in their hearts, 
each other’s woes and pleasures are shared, not only is advice 
given, but practical help afforded. This has no propaganda 
value in it. These things are done almost involuntarily, 
because, if a common phrase be used, it is now in our blood 
to act thus towards another Moslem; and again let it be 
reiterated that this is manifested with no definable religious 
background, but as an integral part of a Moslem’s social being. 

A practical example may be given in this regard. There 
was an Arab war a few months ago—an Arab war that did not 
touch the lives of Javanese Moslems, or the Afghans, or the 
West Africans. And yet what happened? Within twenty- 
four hours of the declaration of hostilities between these two 
Moslem States, delegates from all parts of the Moslem East 
poured into Mecca on one side, and Samoa on the other, to 
bring peace between their warring co-religionists. No other 
power could have done it. The war lasted only a few days— 
to be precise, seventeen days. Compare it with the “ little 
war ” that has been going on in Southern America, for the 
pacification of which the moral forces of the entire Western 
civilisation have been mobilised for a year or two without 
results. If this is not peaceful influence which Islamic public 
opinion expresses, and which killed the flames of the Arabian 
war, what else was it? 

Let us look at the reverse aspect. As in peace, so in respect 
of war, Moslems have been a factor of considerable concern. 
It once formed part of my duty to report on a fight between 
two peoples on a frontier post. These Moslem tribesmen 
were told to march and capture the machine-guns of a certain 
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European power. If they were killed, they would be killed in 
the cause of Islamic brotherhood. Each man had wrapped his 
funeral shroud round his head as his turban, hoping not to 
return alive. Seven hundred, with battle-cries of ‘‘ Allah is 
great,” “ Allah is great,” yelling and shouting, faced the rain 
of machine-gun bullets. The three surviving men captured the 
machine-guns. The rest had gone to Paradise. From this you 
can draw your own conclusions, but let it be added that such 
exhibitions do not connote savagery, nor mere courage either, 
but a belief in the sociological tradition of Islam and the spirit 
of sacrificing one’s life-blood for a cause of internationalism. 

And when you find men so closely allied in their outlook, 
whether in peace or in war (and their attitude the course of 
history has not changed); when a trouble between the 
Moslems and the Jews in Palestine is felt at the other end of 
the African continent ; when protest meetings take place in 
the heart of India; when from the pulpits of Kandahar in 
far-off Afghanistan sympathy is expressed and active support 
is promised from the Golden Samarkand to their co-religion- 
ists in the Sudan; when in the rose-gardens of Omar Khayyam 
in Persia praises of an Indian poet are sung, you can readily 
realise how deeply the Moslems feel the concerns of each 
other, how active their co-operation both in peace and war 
can be when pronounced in the name of that slogan which 
runs “‘ All Moslems are Brothers.” 

Having proved, I hope conclusively, the unity of ideals 
amongst so vast a population of the world, it now only re- 
mains to ask whether a people so intimately associated with 
each other, with ties which time has only served to strengthen, 
who could be instruments of war or peace according to the 
way the appeal was made to them, whose solidarity no 
political or economic changes seem to affect, and whose 
strength is appreciated even in areas where they form a 
minority, are a people who deserve urgent consideration as 
co-workers in the noble effort which the West is making to 
maintain peace in the world. I cannot help repeating that it 
is not enough for Europe to set her house in order for the 
requirements of a universal peace: the active and immediate 
co-operation of the East is an essential factor in any peace 
organisation. Observe also that here are a people in whose 
life-sap internationalism already exists. They have been 
practising it for centuries. Nothing is new to them when you 
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say that national barriers should be lifted: and that cash, 
creed and colour, economic and political considerations, should 
count for naught when the common good of humanity is in 
view. It is, I think, begging the question to say that their 
moral and material assistance will enormously help in main- 
taining the strength of the League of Nations. Most of them 
are unaware that their co-operation with the League will be 
welcomed. Think of the colossal force where one-seventh of 
the human race will stand out and say, ‘“‘ We shall have no 
war”; and they can carry out their promise without any 
international conference, without preparing the ground to 
receive the seed of peace, because the ground has never lain 
fallow in their hearts. Think what mighty force you can 
harness to your work. 

In conclusion one might express feelings both of challenge 
and appeal. A challenge not in its usual application signifying 
an unfriendly attitude of mind. It is intended to awaken 
your interest in certain very potent forces which lie neglected 
for the cause of universal peace: for I am one of those who 
believe in the excellence of many peace movements in Europe 
and America notwithstanding. No abiding peace can be 
ushered into the world unless its application is universal : 
and it cannot be universal so long as one-seventh of the human 
race stands aloof from its deliberations. I therefore warn 
Europe that without Asia, without a section of humanity 
wherein nothing but internationalism is the guiding force, 
where “ intellectuals”? either force men to war or divert 
their attention towards peace, without understanding their 
minds, no permanent peace can exist even in Europe; for 
you are up against not armaments, guns, powder and shot, 
but a high wall of Asiatic mentality over which you must 
peep, and gather adherents to your noble fold. The process is 
not easy, because these people have no conception that you 
are willing to use their efforts for the common good of man- 
kind. 

Nor is this a religious grouping. I have, I hope, made you 
realise during my survey of the Moslem mind that the religious 
appeal has long ceased to exist amongst the Moslems. It has 
become traditional, a sociological factor of immense impor- 
tance. If I, as a good Moslem, pray five times a day, I act thus 
according to the injunctions of the Koran: but when | em- 
brace a Chinese or a Don Cossack Moslem, I do so because my 
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father, my great ancestors, have done so, and not to make 
common cause with my fellow Moslem will go against my 
grain. This psychological idea should be appreciated and not 
be confused with any religious observances of Islam. 

And now there is an appeal. If you are exploring the 
avenues of world peace, and are truly desirous, as I believe 
you are, of securing peace, the sphere of your activities must 
embrace a people who are always fighting—that is the 
Moslems. You can ascertain for yourselves if you take the 
file of a newspaper like The Times of London for any given 
year, you will find that out of any seven days of the week, at 
least during four days there has been a disturbance of the 
peace amongst the faithful: there is either the chasing of a 
tribesman in Algeria, or there has been pot-shooting across 
our own glens on the Afghan frontier: there is some riot or 
other in India: there is a bomb thrown somewhere in the 
ancient capital of the Caliphs: there is an attack of Chinese 
Moslems against the Kashgar authorities. These discordant 
factors can be multiplied. Surely it stands to reason that 
these disturbances, when they occur with such pernicious 
insistence year in and year out, are but indications of the 
fact that a section of the race is ever disquiet, and peace 
should be ushered in its midst? Indeed, I will go a step 
farther by saying that when you are adjusting the European 
entanglements, fearing that these European factors may 
precipitate war—I say may precipitate war—you are safe- 
guarding against possibilities where, as you are disregarding 
the actualities, positive facts of disturbances are occurring 
nearly every day in the world. Is it not your duty to address 
yourselves to the task of curing a patient who is already 
suffering—thus to disinfect your own house, fearing that 
measles may invade your homes? I am not suggesting 
any interference whatever in the local politics of any 
European powers—I do not wish to trample on anybody’s 
corns!—but I do submit it as an appeal for you to study 
ways and means to share the good things of the world 
with others. Surely the sharing of peace is the highest 
service you can render to mankind: why not extend it to 
the World of Islam, and this I speak with feeling words— 
words which like a tossing buoy, floating on the surface, 
betray where the anchor is hidden? 


Ixpau Aur SHAH. 


MALTHUS AND THE PRINCIPLE OF 
POPULATION. 


HE direct importance of the Rev. Thomas Malthus 

(1766-1834) in the history of political economy is enor- 

mous: his indirect importance is also enormous. In 
political economy he opposed his own concrete method of 
observation to the abstract approach of Ricardo, and the 
latter triumphed, thus setting back the subject for sixty years 
when the method of Malthus at last won the decisive victory. 
His indirect importance is also immense, for he is the grand- 
father of the evolution theory, which finally disposed of the 
fixed Utopias dreamed of by the men of the eighteenth cen- 
tury and the first half of the nineteenth. There are coinci- 
dences in the reading of great men, but is there anything to 
equal the parallelisms of Darwin and Wallace, the co-dis- 
coverers of evolution? It is not altogether surprising that 
both should have read Chambers’s Vestiges of the Natural 
History of Creation (1844), or Lyell’s Principles of Geology 
(1830-33). Nor is it surprising that both should have read 
Humboldt’s Personal Narrative (1814-18). But surely it is 
amazing that both should have read Malthus’s Essay on the 
Principle of Population. How out of the common it is appears 
from the following quotations from F. Darwin’s Life of C. 
Darwin and A. R. Wallace’s My Life : 


Darwin 


In October, 1838, that is fifteen 
months after I had begun my 
systematic inquiry, I happened 
to read for my amusement Mal- 
thus on Population, and being well 
prepared to appreciate the strug- 
gle for existence which every- 
where goes on from long-continued 
observation of the habits of ani- 
mals and plants, it at once struck 
me that under these circumstances 
favourable variations would tend 
to be preserved, and unfavourable 
ones to be destroyed. The result 
of this would be the formation of 
new species. Here, then, I had got 


WALLACE 


In February, 1858, I was suffer- 
ing from a rather severe attack of 
intermittent fever at Ternate, in 
the Moluccas ; and one day, while 
lying on my bed during the cold 
fit, wrapped in blankets, though 
the temperature was 88 Fahr., the 
problem presented itself to me to 
think of “the positive checks ” 
described by Malthus in his Essay 
on Population, a work I had read 
several years before, and which 
had made a deep and permanent 
impression on my mind. These 
checks—wars, disease, famine, and 
the like—must, it occurred to me, 


692 


a theory by which to work ; but I 
was so anxious to avoid prejudice 
that I determined not for some 
time to write even the briefest 
sketch of it. In June, 1842, I first 
allowed myself the satisfaction of 
writing a very brief abstract of my 
theory in pencil, in thirty-five 
pages, and this was enlarged dur- 
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act on animals as well as man. 
Then I thought of the enormously 
rapid multiplication of animals, 
causing these checks to be much 
more effective in them than in the 
case of man; and while pondering 
vaguely on this fact there suddenly 
flashed upon me the idea of the 
survival of the fittest—that the 


individuals removed by these 
checks must be on the whole in- 
ferior to those that survived. In 
the two hours that elapsed before 
the ague fit was over, I had 
thought out almost the whole of 
the theory ; and the same evening 
I sketched the draft of my paper, 
and in the two succeeding evenings 
wrote it out in full, and sent it by 
the next post to Mr. Darwin. 


ing the summer of 1844 into one of 
230 pages. 


“Where goods are increased, they are increased that eat 
them.” The “ struggle for existence ””—Malthus uses this very 
phrase—is a present fact, as it has been a past fact, and will 
be a future one. In a herd of animals the units are simply the 
fittest who have survived the struggle for existence. The 
principle of population is in the foreground; there are no 
checks to it but famine, disease, and death, the very checks on 
which Malthus was the first to lay sufficient emphasis. We can- 
therefore understand how the study of the Essay on Popula- 
tion led Darwin and Wallace to explain the origin of species by 
a generalisation which Malthus had known and named, though 
he did not pursue it beyond man. Indeed, Sir Charles Lyell is 
so much impressed by these conclusions that he even denied 
the originality of Darwin and Wallace. Darwinism is Mal- 
thusianism on the largest scale: it is the application of the 
principle of population, animal and vegetable. 

Just as Adam Smith had inquired into the nature and 
causes of wealth in 1776, so Malthus inquired into the nature 
and causes of poverty in his famous book published in 1803. 
An ardent believer in human progress, like Condorcet or 
Godwin, might urge that the French Revolution had ushered 
in the golden age that was dawning, while a sober inquirer 
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like Malthus saw a serious obstacle standing in the way. Is 
progress possible when population, being unchecked, increases 
in geometrical ratio while subsistence increases only in arith- 
metical? “A slight acquaintance with numbers,”’ Malthus 
dryly observes, “will show the immensity of the first power in 
comparison with the second.” With remorseless logic he shows 
that “ the race of plants and animals shrinks under this great 
restrictive law, and the race of men cannot by any efforts of 
reason escape from it. Among plants and animals its effects 
are waste of seed, sickness, and premature death; among 
men, misery and vice.” In old countries like those of Europe 
population is constantly checked by want of room and want 
of food, by vice and misery, and by the fear of vice and 
misery. In new countries like America there is room and there 
is food ; but the price of the latter is toil, and this toil is at 
the expense of the women. In old Europe, people double their 
numbers once in a century. In new America they perform the 
same feat, despite toil and the difficulty of rearing children, 
once in twenty-five years. Obviously, in the happy society 
which Godwin contemplates, 


Where all are proper and well behaved 


And all are free from sorrow and pain, 


the rate of increase will be infinitely faster than doubling the 
population once in twenty-five years. Godwin, Condorcet and 
the French school, like some of the socialists of our own day, 
are entirely wrong in attributing all inequality to human insti- 
tutions. The passion of man and woman to reproduce them- 
selves is the root cause of the whole difficulty, and always will 
be—until, at least, we all become as wise as eugenists like Dean 
Inge want us to be. 

Godwin imagined a society where all were equally comfort- 
able and equal in fact all round. Assuming that it could be 
established—and Malthus plainly deemed this an unwarrant- 
able assumption—it would inevitably crash through the 
growth of population. Condorcet, like a true Frenchman, 
cares more for equality than liberty. He dreams of a future 
which is to witness the disappearance of inequality among 
nations, the appearance of equality among the people of every 
nation, and the “ perfectionnement réel”? of man. The disap- 
pearance of inequality among nations will be due to the aban- 
donment by Europeans of their commercial monopolies, their 
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treacherous practices, their custom of proselytising, and their 
attitude of contempt for those of another creed or colour. 
Nations, of course, will never be alike, but they will all direct 
their path towards freedom. With all his fervent hopes for the 
destiny of our species, Condorcet saw clearly some of the rocks 
that loom ahead of mankind in the nearer or more distant 
future and threaten to wreck the ship of progress. He antici- 
pated the problem which was raised in an acuter and more 
insistent form by Malthus. With the advance of science and 
industry the earth will undoubtedly be forced to yield a 
greater quantity of food, and hence to support a larger popu- 
lation ; but must there not come a time when the increase of 
population outruns the means of subsistence, with the result 
either of widespread misery or of a reduction of the popula- 
tion, which in turn could not be effected without acute 
suffering ? Thus it might be argued by Malthus that the per- 
fectibility of the human species is strictly limited by the 
amount of sustenance that can be extracted from the earth, 
and that though such progress may possibly reach that limit, 
it can never transcend it. Were the visions of Condorcet or 
Godwin to perish before the realities urged by Malthus ? 

Convincing as the argument emphasised by Malthus in 1803 
may sound, Condorcet refused to admit it as conclusive. He 
observed that, should such a time ever come, it must neces- 
sarily come at a very distant date, and that in the interval 
mankind will infallibly have attained a degree of knowledge 
and enlightenment of which we at present can hardly form 
any conception. Who, he asked, would venture to predict 
what may one day be done for the conversion of the elements 
into substances fit for human use? And even though popula- 
tion should ultimately reach such a limit inexorably set by 
Nature on this planet, Condorcet refused to despair ; for, as 
he pointed out, men could meet and evade the difficulty by 
limiting the production of food to the amount necessary to 
maintain the inhabitants of the earth in welfare and comfort. 
Thus there would be no need to reduce the surplus population 
by the cruel and barbarous expedients of abortion and infanti- 
cide, to which Malthus drew renewed attention in his epoch- 
making volume. 

Condorcet had trusted to the outward development of the 
arts and sciences while Godwin trusted to the inward develop- 
ment of the mind. By different ways they arrive at the goal 
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of progress, and Malthus meets them on their arrival. He 
points out to Godwin that there is no sign that the body is 
becoming subjugated to the mind. Even philosophers, he 
dryly remarked, cannot endure the toothache patiently, and he 
had yet to learn that a merry heart will enable a weak man to 
walk as fast and as far as a strong man. There is no change in 
the human body, so declares Godwin, and little or no change 
in the relation of the mind to it. The dreams of Condorcet are, 
in turn, subjected to the cold analysis of the mathematician, 
for Malthus has been ninth wrangler. If the arts have made 
the lengthening of life “‘ indefinite,” they have not made it 
“infinite.” Gardeners can grow carnations “ indefinitely ” 
large, but can they grow them “ infinitely ” large ? No man 
can ever say that he has seen the largest carnation that ever 
will be grown ; but this he can say, that a carnation will never 
be as large as a cabbage. The limit is there, though it is 
undefined. There is a limit to the lengthening of human life, 
though no one can fix it to a year. In truth Condorcet has 
proved earthly immortality simply by a misuse of the word 
*‘ indefinite.” Is there any organic change in man which 
would prove even the possibility of perfection in this world? 
The Rev. Thomas Malthus can see no evidence that there is. 

There were such anticipators of the main doctrine of 
Malthus as Dr. Robert Wallace, Siissmilch, and Dr. John 
Bruckner. The last had faintly foreshadowed Malthusianism, 
yet Malthus is so amply entitled to the credit of putting it 
upon a basis of accuracy that, in the measured judgment of 
Alfred Marshall, he claims a place among the founders of 
historical economists. As astrology is to astronomy, so are 
Wallace, Siissmilch, and Bruckner to Malthus. Malthus saw 
the importance of the general principle of population, and he 
also saw comprehensively its many-sided bearings. Out of the 
chaos of fact he educed the cosmos of the cause of the fact, 
and this constitutes his real title to greatness. 

In 1798 Malthus published an essay on the principle of 
population which he very much enlarged in the 1803 edition. 
In the intervening five years the author had learnt much. The 
visions of the future, as depicted by Condorcet or Godwin, no 
longer attract him. The past and the present are the chief 
matters that concern him. In the preface to the new edition 
he informs us that he has “‘so far differed in principle” from 
the first edition “‘as to suppose the action of another check to 
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population which does not come under the head of either vice or 
misery.” This, of course, is prudential restraint. The compara- 
tive pessimism of the first edition is replaced by the compara- 
tive optimism of the second. True, the pressure of population 
remains, but there also remains the pressure of civilisation, 
which is greater. The disorder, ignorance, and intemperance 
of the Middle Ages are replaced by the order, knowledge and 
temperance of modern days. True, the physical checks on 
population still exist, but they fall into a subordinate position. 
A check is positive when it cuts down an existing population, 
and it is preventive when it keeps a new population from 
growing up. Among animals the only check is misery. Among 
savage men it is vice as well as misery, and among civilised 
men it is vice, misery, and moral restraint. Among animals 
the check takes the positive form : among men it increasingly 
takes the preventive form. Among men, misery may act both 
positively and preventively. In the shape of war or disease it 
may cut down hosts. In the shape of its coming it may pre- 
vent marriage, and thus keep down the possibility of a new 
population. Malthus lived long before birth control, but we 
can easily believe how warmly he would have welcomed such 
a check to population. One line of approach to the famous 
Essay on Population to-day assumes the form of eugenics. If 
evolution were the true doctrine of the development of living 
forms, then our generation, following in the steps of Sir 
Francis Galton, thinks it desirable to take stock of the varieties 
of man, to measure their evolutionary value, and to shape the 
future of mankind by deliberate purpose. As a probable effect 
of deliberately running counter to nature, Galton adduced the 
law of celibacy in the Roman Catholic Church by which the 
most gentle, sincere and humane of both sexes were forbidden 
to leave progeny, and attributed to it the brutality of the 
Middle Ages. So he set down the decay of Spain to the annual 
removal by the Inquisition of those with the greatest tendency 
to independence of thought. In the same spirit, though he did 
not anticipate the modern popularity of the neo-Malthusian 
doctrines grouped under the phrase birth control, he de- 
nounced in advance all tendencies to a reduction in the 
fertility rate affecting the classes of society with the greatest 
intelligence and self-discipline. It is to be noted that he 
advanced more quickly than Darwin in the application of 
natural law to the mental and moral qualities as well as to the 
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physical qualities of mankind ; and that he differed absolutely 
from the thesis advanced by Huxley in his Romanes lecture 
as to the independence of the moral law from the cosmic 
process. 

Galton’s theory of eugenics could not be excluded from a 
Utopia in which the units on which it had to play were 
abstractions. But does it apply to the real world of men and 
women? The question raises many difficulties on which 
scientific opinion is not so certain as Galton assumed. First, 
there is the interplay of inheritance and environment. Galton 
admitted that the best seed would fail, or at least not surpass 
seed of a baser stock, unless it were sown on a good soil. He 
admitted, for example, that a child brought up in an atmo- 
sphere of reverence for truth and devotion to free inquiry 
would be far more likely to succeed as a man of science than 
one nurtured in dogmatic respect for conventional beliefs. 
But he ascribed preponderating weight to natural inheritance. 
He laid much stress on an investigation he conducted into the 
character of twins. He distinguished between twins which 
might be of different sexes and were no more alike than any 
two of a family, and what he called “ identical twins,” always 
of the same sex, and presumably the product of the abnormal 
division of a single egg-cell. He thought, from evidence he had 
collected, that identical twins brought up and living their 
lives in different environment continued to show an identity 
of physical, mental, and emotional constitution. Naturally he 
did not believe in the transmission of acquired characters, and 
therefore, for the improvement of the race, relied entirely on 
the selection of favourable and the rejection of unfavourable 
inherited constitutions. Apart from the controversial scien- 
tific side of the case, there remains the practical side. The 
control of human breeding offers a maximum of difficulties ; 
the amelioration of the human environment commands uni- 
versal sympathy, and instead of being a Utopian principle is 
a plank of every political platform. Yet take an instance: 
John Napier was born before his father completed his six- 
teenth year. On eugenic principles, who can defend the father 
of the inventor of logarithms ? 

If each generation has its capacities limited by its constitu- 
tional inheritance, the more reason for supplying the physical, 
mental, and moral environments which will make the most of 
a possibly indifferent seed. We may suggest a final difficulty 
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in eugenics. Were the scientific problems solved, did it become 
possible to act on Galton’s scheme of developing a “ gifted 
race” by selecting men and women of rare and eminent 
talent, and mating them together generation after generation, 
how are we to choose and who is to choose the physical, 
mental, and moral qualities ? Is it to be Pascal or a pugilist, 
a Helmholtz or a Hitler? Are we to breed for reverence or 
for freedom of thought, for the artist or for the mechanic, for 
endurance or for beauty? Galton-entertained the happy 
belief that on the average, great men were of great physical 
constitutions ; an equally good case might be made out for 
the correlation of poor health and unusual ability. Darwin 
and Seeley are cases in point. Hobbes, Newton, Bentham, 
Burke, Constable, Keats and Dickens were all weakly children. 
Hume, Byron, Scott, Chatterton, Goldsmith, Fanny Burney, 
and Landor were all backward children. Possibly there might 
be general agreement in selecting a fraction of one per cent. 
of the population from whose progeny only disaster might be 
expected, and a half of one per cent. as worthy of encourage- 
ment. But even in the thoughtless conditions of the modern 
world the absolute dregs of the population are discouraged 
almost to elimination, and reward somehow reaches the 
supreme. With the aims of the eugenists we feel in sympathy : 
it is the method of carrying out these aims that baffles us. 
Roxsert H. Murray. 


PEeLGION AND “THE: CRITICAL 
MALLE DR. 


OR long centuries the study of logic was moribund, so 

Bertrand Russell assures us,* because logicians spent all 

their time discussing syllogisms. Thus, in principle, 
they used to argue that if all men were liars and if they were 
men, they must be liars—a conclusion of which none would 
have dreamt without the dialectician’s art. After a millen- 
nium, however, it chanced that while a German was reading a 
comic number of a philosophical magazine, he said : “ Every- 
thing in this book is a joke, therefore the advertisements are 
jokes.” 


“ T have,” says Bertrand Russell, “ never come across any other 
case of new knowledge obtained by means of a syllogism. It must 
be admitted that, for a method which dominated logic for two 
thousand years, this contribution to the world’s stock of informa- 
tion cannot be considered very weighty.” 


Yet even syllogisms have their uses, for they help people 
to judge their neighbours. If, by the use of syllogisms, they 
become convinced that the remarks of their neighbours are 
absurd or inconsistent, they no longer give serious attention. 
But if the implied meanings are consistent, they ought to be 
willing to hear. Thus, Mr. Bertrand Russell has discovered 
that objects exist everywhere except where they are, and 
nowhere except where they arenot. Therefore, people ought 
to be very careful when they listen to him speaking on 
matters philosophical. 

It follows, then, that although syllogisms are indispensable 
they do not teach us much that is new. If we lived in H. P. 
Blavatsky’s enchanted world, where messages from the Great 
Masters keep fluttering from the sky to provide us with 
premises, things might be different. But even theosophists 
are now forgetting those trans-Himalyan Mahatmas. The 
age of deduction is going—going even in the mathematician’s 
realm, for it has transpired that those convenient premises, 
the axioms, were by no means necessary truths. 

But with deduction and the syllogism there goes the last 
hope of proving anything. Up till a few hundred years ago it 


* Outline of Philosophy, 1927, p. 82. 
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was thought that a perfectly certain system of knowledge 
could be built up—a system based on rigid proof. The 
theologians, for example, used certain arguments for God’s 
existence which they claimed allowed of no doubt whatever. 
God was the Absolutely necessary Being, the First Cause, the 
Creator and Designer of the Universe, and so on. Now Kant 
argued what is nowadays obvious, that none of these argu- 
ments could supply any rigid proof. He proceeded to base 
the ground of belief in God in Ethics instead of, or perhaps 
as well as, experience. He said there was a moral law in his 
mind, and with great caution he drew the conclusion that its 
presence was due to a God who had implanted it. He hoped 
to discover an absolutely valid ground of belief in God: no 
doubt he thought he had succeeded, but it is now widely 
recognised that he did not. 

It is now clear that since Nature provides men with no 
premises, they are unable to draw any certain conclusions. 
It has, therefore, been necessary for man to devise some way 
of reaching conclusions without premises, and the only reason- 
able starting-point is experience. 

The new* method is to observe Nature and then guess what 
might have caused the observed events. Such a guess, known 
as an induction, may always be wrong, for any one of several 
guesses might have been equally successful. Therefore, how- 
ever successful a guess may have been, it can never be known 
for certain that it was true. A good illustration is afforded by 
the argument of a book published in 1798, entitled 4 treatise 
on the sublime science of heliography, satisfactorily demonstra- 
ting our great orb of light, the sun, to be absolutely no other 
than a body of ice. Overturning all the received systems of the 
Universe hitherto extant, proving the celebrated and indefatigable 
Sir Isaac Newton, in his history of the solar system, to be as far 
distant from the truth as any of the heathen authors of Greece 
or Rome (by Charles Palmer. Gent. London). The author 
argued that if the sun could be removed and a terrestrial 
body of ice placed in its stead, it would produce the same 
result. It concludes that “the sun is a crystalline body 
receiving the radiance of God ”—and operates exactly like 
a lens. 

Since a guess may always be wrong, scientists have thought 
of various ways of testing its correctness. Two main methods 

* It can be traced back to Aristotle, though only recently has it become widely used. 
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are used, neither of them fool-proof, namely, the power to 
predict, and the use of analogy. In the first case the guess 
itself is used as though it were a premise, and attempts are 
made to deduce the results which would follow if it were true. 
If the guess was true, correct results ought always to be 
obtained, and vice versa. But again difficulties arise. At best 
a guess is most of the truth and there may be other disturbing 
effects, so that few observations are really crucial. Besides 
which, human ingenuity is such that, with little exaggeration, 
it can make any theory fit any fact. Even when Galileo had 
demonstrated that bodies of different weights fell to the earth 
in the same time, the professors at Pisa solemnly told their 
students that since Aristotle must be right, their senses must 
have deceived them. 

It is sometimes possible to calculate the chances against 
the occurrence of a given observation or series of observations 
on the assumption that a certain guess or hypothesis is not 
true. If the number comes to be very large, the hypothesis 
is considered to be confirmed. Thus in chemistry it was found 
that about half the elements had atomic weights which 
approached whole numbers, and the chance was shown to be 
many millions to one against so large a number doing so. 
This suggested, though it did not rigidly prove, that all would 
be whole numbers were it not for interfering causes. These 
causes were ultimately found to be isotopy and variable 
packing fractions. By similar methods the size in the ring in 
simple sugar molecules has been determined. 

What is known as correlation affords another example of 
the same thing. If it is suspected that a certain frequently 
occurring event is dependent on another common event, 
curves may be plotted of the incidence of the two events, and 
if they are found to follow one another closely it will be evi- 
dence that the events are connected. But, as before, mistakes 
may result. For example, it has been discovered that if the 
incidence of cancer in the United Kingdom for recent years 
is plotted against the number of bananas eaten, the curves 
follow one another closely. Another example was furnished 
in a hospital where it was found that the proportion of success- 
ful cures in the basement was much lower than in the other 
wards. This suggested that lack of sunshine, etc., was the 
cause, but the real reason was that very ill patients were not 


moved upstairs. 
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The statistical method has been a fruitful one in natural 
science. It has, however, been little used in the field of 
religious thought, though some attempts have been made to 
use it. Sir Francis Galton applied it to the effects of prayer 
by working on the assumption that clergymen’s sons and 
kings were the most prayed-for people in the world, and if 
prayer was efficacious they would, therefore, be expected to 
live better lives than other people. He found the effects of 
prayer to be slightly deleterious, but not sufficiently so to 
warrant the conclusion that prayer did actual harm. But 
investigations of this type are so complicated by the large 
numbers of possible interfering effects that the conclusions 
reached by them do not carry conviction. Similar remarks 
apply to experiments on sick patients. 

More to the point, perhaps, was Samuel Butler’s applica- 
tion of statistics to the problem of whether baptism benefited 
children. He appears to have examined more than a hundred 
cases, and in an autobiographical passage in The Fair Haven, 
he describes his own conclusions : 


The majority had not been baptised; yet the good and bad 
dispositions were so distributed as to preclude all possibility of 
maintaining that the baptised boys were better than the un- 
baptised . . . The children of God . . . the members of Christ 
and inheritors of the kingdom of heaven, were no more spiritually 
minded than the children of the world and the devil. Was then the 
grace of God a gift which left no trace whatever upon those who 
were possessed of it—a thing the presence or absence of which 
might be ascertained by consulting the parish registry, but was not 
discernible in conduct? . . . There must be a screw loose some- 
where. 


The investigation appears to have been stopped by a 
rector who complained that the school was being disturbed 
by it. 

Butler also laid the foundation of a very ingenious statistical 
method for discovering the soundness or otherwise of ecclesi- 
astical systems. Compilations are made of the Biblical texts 
which teach doctrines and of those which bear on human 
conduct. In each case the number which is not taken at 
their face value is noted and the ratio to the whole computed. 
For the true Church—if there is one—the two ratios must be 
about the same. 
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In addition to these modern applications of statistics to 
religion a few attempts were made, though never in a satis- 
factory manner, by the medieval theologians. Thus Guazzo* 
observed that broken fragments of thunderbolts were more 
prone to lie near the tombs of saints than other people, this 
being evidence that demons disguise their abominations 
“under the aspect of some omen of blessing.” 

Some pioneering work was also done by Carony to determine 
whether consecrated water differed from ordinary water. 
He obtained a number of identical cups and half filled them 
with strong wine. He then filled them all to the brim, some 
with ordinary water, some with holy water. The cups were 
set in front of demoniacs and it was found that those con- 
taining ordinary water were instantly emptied, but the 
demoniacs could not be induced to drink one single drop of 
the others, but shuddered when the cups were raised to their 
lips. This result is of considerable interest in view of the confi- 
dent assertions of the Bishop of Birmingham that there is no 
spiritual method of detecting the difference in the consecrated 
elements. 

Usually—but especially in subjects which are connected with 
life and religion—the above methods fail, and what is called 
the argument from analogy has to be invoked. This is the least 
satisfactory method for obtaining new knowledge, for no one 
has yet discovered the conditions under which the argument 
is valid, though such conditions must exist. It can only be 
said that the closer a general system A tends to resemble 
another system B, the more “ probable” it is that a given 
part a of system A has its counterpart d in system B. Obvi- 
ously any attempt to make this rigid involves a vicious circle, 
for it can only be rigid when the two systems are completely 
identical, and if this is known, the proposition to be proved 
is known also. 

The difficulty about the argument from analogy is that the 
word “ probability ” has a very illusive meaning when applied 
to a given event. One day someone may think through the 
difficulties, but up to now they have baffled all who have 
tackled them. The argument from analogy is used to confirm 
or to destroy inductions, but it is also of value in arguing to 
new conclusions. Reliance on it is the great danger of those 


* Francesco-Maria Guazzo: Compendium Maleficarum, 1608, Bk. 2, ch. xi. 
} Antichrist Unmasked. Quoted by Henry Boguet. Discours des sorcters. ch. lvi. 
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who attempt to make their religion “ scientific.” Even able 
men will often argue that since there is one sun in the sky 
which gives us physical light, so it is probable that there is 
one God who gives us moral light and mystical experience. 
The argument only sounds plausible until the thought 
suggests itself that there may be as many gods as there are 
stars. 

If it is often difficult to discover whether a guess is a true 
guess, it is far more difficult to make a sensible guess at all. 
It is exceedingly remarkable to observe how differently the 
human mind works in the processes of induction and deduc- 
tion. In the first case the critical attitude, which is of the 
utmost value in examining guesses, is worse than useless when 
it comes to making them. History shows that the best guesses 
have been made when criticism was at its minimum. Kekulé 
made brilliant inductions in visions which he experienced 
when returning home on a bus late at night, or when musing 
by the fire. Einstein is reputed to say that music helps him. 
Faraday worked ceaselessly in attempting to detect electro- 
magnetic induction ; left the work for a holiday, and made his 
discovery immediately his mind came back to the problem. 
Archimedes was inspired in his bath. Inductions may even 
come in sleep, in short, they mainly come at times when the 
critical faculties are least active. 

In conformity with this is the extraordinary way in which 
discovery has so often evaded learned people. Many of the 
great discoveries of physics in its early days were not made 
by physicists. Arrhenius remarks concerning those who 
developed the law of the indestructibility of energy: “ It is 
very significant that not one of these men was a scientist by 
profession. ”’* 

Not only were the greatest men often unable to make 
inductions, but history shows abundant evidence that they 
were often unable to recognise them when made. In such 
cases the critical attitude becomes the greatest barrier to 
truth. 

Then, again, even where scientists are involved, it is almost 
the rule that the greatest discoveries are made by young men. 
There are whole branches of science (e.g. stereochemistryf) 


* The Life of the Universe, 1909, Vol. II, p. 228. 


at re B. K. Singh: Stereochemistry and Pasteur’s Law, Jour. Ind. Chem. Soc., 1932, 
ix, 18. 
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where every main advance has been made by men below the 
age of thirty. Once again it appears that when the critical 
faculty is at the minimum the mind is most fertile in ideas, 
and except where the critical faculty is temporarily renounced 
induction cannot take place. As Max Planck* has recently 
written : “ The progress of science is an excellent illustration 
of the truth of the paradox that man must lose his soul before 
he can find it.” 

Mr. McCabe, in a book named—or rather mis-named— 
The Existence of God, published in the Thinker’s Library, says 
that he has never known any Theist to mention, far less 
explain, the fact that education so often produces atheists. 
Perhaps this line of thought will suggest a possible explana- 
tion. The resemblances between religious faith and induction 
are so exceedingly close that thoughtful people who believe 
in God naturally regard religious faith as a form of induction. 
It cannot be obtained while the mind is critical, and yet when 
it does appear as a shining light it survives and is even 
strengthened by criticism. Not that this proves God or 
Christianity, but at least it removes all cause for the amuse- 
ment which some people seem to find in the words of Paul : 


I will destroy the wisdom of the wise, and the prudence of the 
prudent will I reject. Where is the wise? Where is the scribe? 
Where is the disputer of this world? Hath not God made foolish 
the wisdom of the world? For seeing that in the wisdom of God 
the world through its wisdom knew not God, it was God’s good 
pleasure through the foolishness of the preaching to save them that 
believe . . . Not many wise after the flesh, not many mighty, not 
many noble, are called: but God chose the foolish things of the 
world, that He might put to shame them that are wise; and God 
chose the weak things of the world, that He might put to shame 
the things that are strong; and the base things of the world, and 
the things that are despised did God choose, yea and the things 
that are not, that He might bring to nought the things that are: 
that no flesh should glory before God. 


Rosert E. D. Crarx. 


*W here is Science Going ?, 1933, Pe 137- 

+ 1 Cor. i, 19-29: Cf. Llewelyn Powys. The Pathetic Fallacy, 1930, P- 42. ** And who 
was it but he (Paul commonly called Saul) who found out, through his deep taboos and 
totems, half Jewish, half God knows what, the world-undermining doctrine about the 
weak overcoming the strong, the foolish overcoming the clever, and... things that 
are not, overcoming the things that are!” 


VoL. CXLVI. 45 


CHARLES#@uAMas. 
A RE the young people of the rising generation, one 


ventures to wonder, acquainted with the writings of 

Charles Lamb? Are they even so much as aware of 
him? Or is he relegated to the shelf as one of the literary old 
fogies nobody cares to bother about in these hustling days, 
when there are so many brilliant and enthralling moderns to 
engage our attention ? 

Certainly, Lamb was not a writer for the million and, just 
as there are those who cannot appreciate an old or rare wine, 
so many readers might not be able to appreciate the writings 
of Elia. Like a fine vintage he must be savoured. He is not, 
perhaps, everyone’s drink, though he is assuredly a taste for 
the finest literary palates. 

Yet, this literary aspect apart, a writer who is so intensely 
human, so self-revealing, so much one of ourselves, should 
from that standpoint alone appeal to readers in this self- 
conscious age. For Lamb, with a naiveté justified by his 
genius, assumes from the first that his readers are with him, 
that they are interested in his personal thoughts and affairs. 
And, chiefly from the way in which these thoughts and feel- 
ings are presented to us, we are interested the moment we 
open his pages. The matters dealt with are, perhaps, ordinary 
enough, but it is the individual appeal that holds us. Lamb 
talks directly to his reader, strolls about with him in his mind, 
taking his arm and pointing out this or that way of looking 
at things in a manner no one has ever assumed with us before. 
His gaiety is irresistible. We smile and nod with him, feeling 
the glow of his rich mind, and hurry to pick up the largesse 
he throws continually about him. His charm is indefinable. 
It partakes largely of the quality of the unexpected. All the 
delicate fabric of his imagination is spun out of himself, and 
is shot with a luminous sheen of the most delicate humour. 
But the material defies analysis ; it cannot be handled any 
more than gossamer. One might as well hope to capture 
quick-silver as to fix or define the particular genius of Charles 
Lamb between ruled lines or pages. He winds in and out of 
his conceits and fancies like a mischievous, sparkling boy, 
leading us through a labyrinth, yet triumphantly bringing 
us Out with peals of laughter at the end. 

A boy! Ah! Here we have the clue! Charles Lamb never 
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grew up! To the very end of his days, despite the well-known 
tragedies and agonies of his life, he retained the joyous 
heart of a boy. Equally this same youthful spirit made him 
detest all literary starch and buckram, as is evident in his 
comments upon Burnet’s History of his own Times. 


Full of scandal which all true history is... . None of the 
cursed philosophical Humeian indifference, so cold, so unnatural 
and inhuman! None of the Gibbonian fine writing. . . . None of 


Dr. Robertson’s periods with three members. 


Yet for all this, though he was never stiff or ponderous, 
Lamb himself, in some of his rarer passages, could rise to a 
height of lyrical prose that proclaims him no unworthy pupil 
of the great sixteenth- and seventeenth-century prose writers 
in whose works he loved to steep himself. Not Jeremy 
Taylor, Milton or Sir Thomas Browne, or his contemporary 
De Quincey, can surpass him when, in a sort of rhythmic 
prose, he chants his reminiscences of certain old worthies of 
The South Sea House. Or take that even more immortal 
passage, known almost too well to need quotation : 


Come back into memory like as thou wert in the day-spring of 
thy fancies, with hope like a fiery column before thee, the dark 
pillar not yet turned, Samuel Taylor Coleridge—logician, meta- 
physician, bard! 


Many of Lamb’s Essays, also, both as regards style and 
subject, reveal him as the almost direct literary descendant 
of those quaint Character Writers, Earle and Overbury, with 
here and there perhaps a trace of Sterne, Swift or Addison 
thrown in. He uses the old-fashioned “ thou,” or “ your ” 
in referring to his reader or subject : “ In tale or history your 
beggar is ever the just antipode to your king.” His Essay, 
Poor Relations, is similarly written in this Caroline manner. 
Nothing was too lowly or apparently insignificant to interest 
him: Beggars, Chimney-sweepers, the humble Ass even, 
and his most brilliant work is often found in his treatment of 
some humdrum subject no one else would have thought of 
handling. Who else, one wonders, could have achieved a 
masterpiece upon so uninspiring a subject as “ Roast Pig.” 
His whimsicality is perhaps nowhere better illustrated than 
in his essay on The Convalescent. It is a subject that appeals 
to most of us, and is as fresh in its humour as if written 
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yesterday, for he is always more than usually delightful when 
he is airing a grievance. 


“Tf there be a regal solitude,” he muses, “it is a sick-bed. 
How the patient lords it there. . . . How king-like he sways his 
pillow, tumbling and tossing, and shifting and raising, and 
lowering and thumping, and flattening and moulding it to the 
ever-varying requisitions of his throbbing temples... . He 
changes sides oftner than a politician . . . and none accuses him 
of tergiversation. . . . How convalescence shrinks a man back 
to his pristine stature! . . . The scene of his regalities, his sick- 
room, which was his presence chamber, how it is reduced to a 
common bedroom! The trimness of the very bed has something 
petty and unmeaning about it. It is made every day!” 


Hand in hand with this whimsicality goes a child-like 
perversity that always induces Lamb to long passionately for 
something he has not got, and to wish it away when he has 
it. For years his letters are filled with his groans and re- 
vilings about his drudgery at East India House. “ Improbe 
labor!” he exclaims to Coleridge in a letter of the year 1819. 
‘“‘ J write six hours every day in this candle-light, fog-laden 
at Leadenhall.” And again, “‘ Hang ’em! my brain, skin, 
flesh, bone, carcase, soul, time is all theirs. The Royal Ex- 
change, Gresham’s Folly, hath me body and spirit.” 

But his fundamental good sense cancels out all his 
grumbles : 


“Henceforth,” he writes elsewhere, “I retract all my foul 
complaints of mercantile employment, look upon them as lovers’ 


quarrels. I was but half in earnest. Welcome dead timber of a 
desk that makes me live.” 


As everyone knows, he was delivered from this long drudgery, 
and in a famous letter to Wordsworth in 1825 he writes : 


I came home For EVER on Tuesday in last week. The incom- 
prehensibleness of my condition overwhelmed me. It was like 
passing from life into eternity. Every year to be as long as three, 
i.e. to have three times as much real time—time that is my own 
in it! I wandered about thinking I was happy, but feeling I was 
not. . . . Now when all is holyday, there are no holydays. 


These are but brief samples culled out of many to illustrate 
the peculiar contrariness of his nature. 
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Yet, beneath all the spirited, brave, almost boyish fun and 
laughter, beneath all the sparkling wit and brilliance, there is 
in the writings of Charles Lamb a deep, sad humour, a mood 
of tragic suffering entailed by the circumstances of his life, 
by the recurring madness of his beloved sister Mary, by those 
breakdowns in their domestic harmony that again and again 
broke up the home, and left him intermittently a disconsolate 
mourner at a lonely fireside. In a letter to Coleridge in May 
1800, he says : 


I don’t know why I write, except from the propensity misery 
has to tell her griefs. Hetty died on Friday night. . . . Mary, in 
consequence of fatigue and anxiety, is fallen ill again, and I was 
obliged to remove her yesterday. I am left alone in a house with 
nothing but Hetty’s dead body to keep me company... . My 
heart is quite sunk, and I don’t know where to look for relief. . . . 
I am completely shipwrecked. 


But, although the sadness of his life never darkened his 
writings, there is in some of them a touch of wistfulness, a hint 
of an unsatisfied yearning for a culture and an education 
which, from his humble upbringings, had been denied him. 
Who can read his account of Oxford in the Vacation without a 
pull at the heart-strings for one to whom Fate had denied 
entry to that Grove of Academic Learning. 


“‘ T can here,” he writes, “‘ play the gentleman, enact the student. 

. I seem admitted ad eundem. I fetch up past opportunities. 

I can rise at the Chapel bell, and dream that it rings for me. In 
moods of humility I can be a Sizar or a Servitor. When the peacock 
vein rises, I strut a Gentleman Commoner. In graver moments I 
proceed Master of Arts... . Only in Christ Church reverend 
quadrangle I can be content to pass for nothing short of a Seraphic 
Doctor. The walks at these times are so much one’s own... .” 


What a scarcely concealed, pathetic passion of desire tran- 
scends these words of the pitifully poor, proud, brilliant man, 
feeling himself one of this exclusive intellectual company by 
right of mental stature, yet outside it all and with no hope 
of entering that seeming paradise! Merely “ their overlooked 
beadsman.” 

Charles Lamb was a passionate lover of London : he might 
be well and truly dubbed “ the great cockney!” His letters 
abound in references to his abiding delight in the streets and 
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haunts of his beloved city. In a letter to Wordsworth in 
January 1801, he writes : 


Separate from the pleasure of your company, I don’t much care 
if I never see a mountain in my life. . . . The lighted shops of the 
Strand and Fleet Street: the innumerable trades, tradesmen and 
customers: coaches, waggons, playhouses: all the bustle and 
wickedness round Covent Garden: the very women of the Town : 
the watchmen, drunken scenes, rattles life awake, if you awake, at 
all hours of the night: the impossibility of being dull in Fleet 
Street : the crowds, the very dirt and ‘mud, the sun shining upon 
houses and pavements: the print shops, the old book stalls, 
parsons cheapening books: coffee houses, steams of soups from 
kitchens: the pantomimes—London itself a pantomime, and a 
masquerade : all these things work themselves into my mind, and 
feed me without a power of satiating me. The wonder of these sights 
impels me into nightwalks about her crowded streets, and I often 
shed tears in the motley Strand from fulness of joy at so much life. 


This love of London remained with him all his life. He felt an 
exile even in Edmonton. To Wordsworth in 1830 he writes : 
“In dreams I am in Fleet Market . . . I would live in Lon- 
don shirtless, bookless.”” He shared this love of his birth- 
place, as also his affectionate delineation of the quaint 
characters its many hidden nooks and corners harboured 
with that other great Londoner—upon whom it may surely 
be said some part of his mantle has fallen—Charles Dickens. 
It is impossible not to concede that the great Victorian 
novelist must have owed much of his inspiration to the work 
of Elia. Reading two only of Lamb’s most famous essays— 
that on The Two Races of Men and Captain Jackson, we can 
scarcely be unconscious of the originals of two of the most 
brilliant creations wrought by Dickens. Of the great Bor- 
rower we read : 


When new supplies became necessary, the first person that had 
the felicity to fall in with him . . . was sure to contribute to the 
deficiency. For Bigod had an undeniable way with him... . 
When I think of this man, his fiery glow of heart, his swell of 
feeling, how magnificent, how ideal he was, how great at the 
midnight hour... . 


Or again of Captain Jackson : 


And was I in danger of forgetting this man—his cheerful suppers. 
ae You say with your bodily eyes indeed what seemed a bare 
scrag. . . . But in the copious will, the revelling imagination of 
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your host—“ the mind, the mind Master Shallow ”—whole beeves 
were spread before you, hecatombs—no end to the profusion. . 
“Let us live while we can,” methinks I hear the open-handed 
creature exclaim. Wine we had none . . . but the sensation of 
wine was there. Some thin kind of ale, I remember—“ British 
beverage,” he would say! “Push about, my boys; Drink to 
your sweetheart girls.” . . . You got flustered without knowing 
whence, tipsy upon words, and reeled under the potency of his 
unperforming Bacchanalian encouragements. 


In such studies and many more, surely we have the germs 
of those gorgeous growths which later came to full florescence 
as Pecksniff and Micawber! 

Apart from some weak sentimentality—which he shared 
with some of the great poets of his day—Lamb’s critical 
judgment was sound. He admired Defoe, and was one of the 
first to be impressed by the as yet unrecognised genius of 
William Blake. Byron he did not like, nor did Shelley appeal 
to him, but from the first years of their coming together he 
was conscious of the greatness of his friend Coleridge. To 
Wordsworth, in 1816, he writes : 

Coleridge is absent but four miles; and the neighbourhood of 
such a man is as exciting as the presence of fifty ordinary persons. 
Tis enough to be within the whiff and wind of his genius for us 
not to possess our souls in quiet. 


Lamb’s dramatic criticism is invaluable and outstanding, 
witness his discourse upon The Artificial Comedy of the Last 
Century, where he estimates for us the greatness of Congreve’s 
Art. Also how delicious is his fine irony in respect of Sheri- 
dan’s portrayal of the respective characters of Joseph and 
Charles Surface. What, again, can be more subtle than his 
analysis of the parts of Iago or Malvolio. Yet to realise fully 
Lamb’s greatness as a critic it is necessary to peruse his 
essay on The Tragedies of Shakespeare, in which he puts forth 
the original and daring theory that “ the plays of Shakespeare 
are less calculated for performance on a stage than those of 
almost any dramatist whatever... . There is so much in 
them which comes not under the province of acting, with 
which eye, and tone and gesture have nothing to do.” In 
illustration of this he instances the case of Lear: 

to see Lear acted, to see an old man tottering about the stage with 
a walking stick, turned out of doors by his daughters in a rainy 
night, has nothing in it but what is painful and disgusting. . . . 
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But the Lear of Shakespeare cannot be acted. . . . The greatness 
of Lear is not in corporal dimensions, but in intellectual: the 
explosions of his passion are terrible as a volcano: they are storms 
turning up and disclosing to the bottom that sea, his mind, with 
all its vast riches. It is his mind which is laid bare. The case of 
flesh and blood seems too insignificant to be thought on, even as he 
himself neglects it. 


Yet, just as Lamb felt it futile to offer our greatest dramatist 
on the stage, it is equally futile to present the rich banquet of 
wit, humour and intellect offered us in the pages of Elia bya 
mere handful of broken pieces snatched at random from the 
table, which is all that can be attempted in a few pages. 

Many of his letters are almost as entertaining as his Essays, 
and reveal to us the man as he moved, thought and lived. 
Of his personal appearance we have a valuable account in a 
letter of Sir Thomas Talfourd, who subsequently edited his 
Letters. 

A light frame, so fragile that it seemed as if a breath would 
overthrow it, clad in clerk-like black, was surmounted by a head 
of form and expression the most noble and sweet. . . . Who shall 
describe his countenance—catch its quivering sweetness—and fix 
it for ever in words? There are none, alas, to answer the vain desire 
of friendship. Deep thought striving with humour: the lines of 
suffering wreathed into cordial mirth; and a smile of painful sweet- 
ness, present an image to the mind it can as little describe as lose. 


Gentle and sensitive to an exceptional degree, Lamb was 
characterised by a deep and broad humanity which finds 
eloquent expression in many of his essays : his plea for those 
small, unhappy children who, a century ago, were employed 
in the sweeping of chimneys, will be remembered. Elsewhere, 
also, as in his study of The Genius and Character of Hogarth, in 
his Reflections in the Pillory, or in his ironical comments upon 
the Gallantry of his day, are voiced his occasionally scathing 
protests against many of the social abuses of his time— 
protests which undoubtedly influenced the public opinion of 
the England of a hundred years ago. The evils he condemned 
have been swept away, not so his humane and courageous 
condemnation of them. These outbursts, together with his 
wit, his fine critical appreciations, his happy pleasantries 
and delightfully humorous reflections upon life as he knew it, 
remain, and have secured for Charles Lamb an undisputed 
literary immortality. Auice Law. 


THE STATE AND LABOUR IN GERMANY. 
Ia the political system of feudalism, political rights and 


duties are linked to land tenure. This system arose out 

of the primitive German constitution, ‘‘ the union of the 
beneficiary tie with that of commendation completed the idea 
of feudal obligation.”* The commendation as a personal 
1elation consisted in a man submitting himself to a lord whose 
vassal he became. Holdsworth+ describes the new feudalism 
which arose in England in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries in the following terms. 


The new feudalism compassed its ends, not by direct attack but 
by perversion of the machinery of centralised government. It was 
a bastard imitation of the old order of society founded upon the 
weakness of the crown and corruption of the ruling class. That 
ruling class did not represent the great body of the nation. 


This quotation may be applied literally to the recent develop- 
ments in Germany. Moritz J. Bonnt described the trans- 
formation of competitive capitalism into authoritarian 
capitalism which used the forms of feudalism. Monopoly 
capitalism, with its trusts, cartels and similar organisations, 
developed into an economic system with security and without 
risk, dominating the will of the State and perverting the 
machinery of centralised government. Adolf A. Berle and 
Gardiner C. Means§ have employed the same terms in de- 
scribing with regard to the U.S.A. the transformation of 
American corporations to autocratic semi-public organisa- 
tions similar to those of the feudal system. The real political 
force in Germany until 1930 was the combination of mili- 
tarism, large-scale industry, bureaucracy and socialism 
created during the war.|| Socialism, however, was only a 
tolerated and awkward partner who in 1931 was dismissed 
from this partnership. The final stage was reached in the 
National Socialist State, which has expressed the idea of 
the new feudalism clearly in the new “Law relating to the 
Regulation of National Labour” of January zoth, 1934 
(Gesetz zur Ordnung der Nationalen Arbeit). It expresses the 
* William Stubbs, The Constitutional History of England, 5th edn., Vol. I, p. 275. 
+ A History of English Law, Il, pp. 417-18. 
t Das Schicksal des deutschen Kapitalismus, Berlin, 1930. 


§ The Modern Corporation and Private Property, New York. 
|| Cf. M. J. Bonn, p. 59. 
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actual dictatorial power of the employer and the potential 
power of the State, and it disguises these facts by the “ bastard 
imitation ” of the terminology of German feudal law. 

In seven paragraphs the Law deals with (1) “‘ The Leader 
of the Concern and the Council of Trust” (Fuhrer des 
Betriebes und Vertrauensrat); (2) “Trustees of Labour ” 
(Treubdnder der Arbeit); (3) “ Factory Rules and Wage- 
Decrees” (Betriebsordnung und Tarifordnung); (4) with 
“Social Justice pertaining to matters of Honour” (Soziale 
Ebrengerichtsbarkeit) ; (5) with “ Protection against Dis- 
missal”? (Kiindigungsschutz) ; (6) with “ Work in Public 
Undertakings” (Arbeit in offentlichen Unternehmungen) ; 
(7) and “ Transitional Regulations” (Schluss- und Ueber- 
gangsvorschriften). 


1. The employer as leader of the concern and employees and 
workers as vassals work together in the concern and for the 
furtherance of the aims of the concern and for the common 
benefit of the people and the State. (Section 1.) 


Decisions in all business matters affecting the vassals lie with 
the leader (section 2). Section 1 represents the “ bastard 
imitation,” section 2 shows the real state of affairs. The 
leader may, and sometimes must, appoint a deputy leader 
(section 3). In undertakings where at least twenty people are 
employed, the leader is advised by Men of Trust (Vertrau- 
ensmanner), who under his chairmanship constitute the 
Council of Trust (Vertrauensrat). Candidates for these posts 
have to be selected jointly by the employer and the chairman 
of the National Socialist Workers’ cells. The workers can 
either approve or reject the list. If they reject it, the members 
of the Council may be appointed by the Trustee of Labour. 
The Council is a mere advisory committee. Its sole legal 
function extending beyond advisory functions is the right of 
appeal to the Trustee against the enactment or the contents 
of factory rules by the leader. 

2. The Trustees of Labour are civil servants of the Reich. 
Their duties consist in the control of the Councils of Trust, in 
the control of factory rules, in the decision in cases of mass 
dismissals, and in the issuing of decrees relating to the regula- 
tion of wages and labour conditions. 

3. In any undertaking with at least twenty employees and 
workers, the employer has to issue factory rules containing 
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provisions for the allocation of working time, periods of rest, 
and so on. Only where the fixing of minimum wages is 
obligatory for the protection of the employees may the 
Trustee issue such decrees for the regulation of wages and 
other labour conditions, which, when issued, form a part of 
the individual contract between master and servant. 

4. Apart from the existing Labour Law Courts which 
decide actions between master and servant, Law Courts of 
Honour (Kbrengerichte) are introduced, whose function is the 
punishment of severe violations of social duties emanating 
from the community founded in the undertaking. For the 
purpose of determining these disciplinary measures new 
courts are set up, district Courts of Honour (Ehrengerichte), 
and a court of appeal, called the Reich Court of Honour 
(Retchsehrengerichtshof), situated in Berlin. 

5. The former law relating to the protection against dis- 
missal, as laid down in the Law relating to Workers’ Councils 
( Betriebsrategesetz), has been altered to the disadvantage of 
the employees. 

6. The Law does not apply to employees and workers in 
public undertakings of the Reich, the Federal States, the 
municipalities, the Reichsbank, the Reichsbahn (railways), 
etc, 

What is the social significance of this law? In Germany 
it has been celebrated as the manifestation of German 
socialism in contrast to Marxian and international socialism, 
as the beginning of a new era no longer recognising classes 
and class struggle, in which employer and employee work 
hand in hand as partners, not as rivals. To gain a real insight 
into the social significance of the Law relating to the Regula- 
tion of National Labour, we must briefly describe the founda- 
tion of the German social system from 1919-32. 

German legislation recognised that the ownership of the 
means of production grants power over men, that a contract 
between master and servant is free only in the legal sense of 
the term, and that the restoration of real liberty necessitates 
intervention to limit the freedom of the employer. Such 
intervention took place in three different ways. The State 
itself intervened. The staff in each undertaking took part in 
the management of the business in so far as their social 
interests were concerned by means of elected Workers’ 
Councils. Finally, the working classes, represented by the 
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trade unions, were vested by the State with the right of 
collective bargaining. Collective agreements entered into 
between single employers and trade unions, or between 
employers’ organisations and trade unions, regulated mini- 
mum wages and labour conditions. The validity of these 
agreements could be extended by the Minister of Labour in 
his administrative capacity even to non-members of the 
unions and employers’ organisations. Individual contracts 
between master and servants violating the collective agree- 
ments were declared void and the provisions of the collective 
agreements then replaced the invalidated sections of the 
individual contract (Decree of December 23rd, 1918). 

The Betriebsrategesetz limited the dictatorial power of the 
owner by granting some rights to the Workers’ Councils, 
which were elected according to proportional representation 
wholly uninfluenced by the employer or the State. If we 
draw a parallel between the organisations of the State and a 
concern (“‘ Betrieb”’—technical business unit of undertaking) 
we can say that the Betriebsrategesetz* introduced the principle 
of constitutional monarchy into industrial law. Like the 
State, the concern rests on power and regards the doctrine of 
the separation of powers as valid. It has legislative authority 
in that it issues factory laws, administrative authority in that 
it engages and dismisses men, judiciary authority in that it 
inflicts penalties upon those who violate the provisions of the 
factory laws. 

All three were vested in the employer until the Betriebs- 
rdtegesetz came into operation. This law distributed the 
powers between employers and the Workers’ Councils. Legis- 
lation, the enactment of factory rules, was to be exercised 
jointly by both parties. In the sphere of administration, 
especially with regard to dismissal, the councils co-operated 
even in business management. Their influence was slight. 
They appointed representatives—usually two—to the super- 
visory boards of limited companies, and could, to a limited 
extent, control the balance sheets and the profit and loss 
accounts of the undertaking. The social significance of the 
progressive Weimar legislation must not, however, be over- 
estimated. In the main, this kind of direct industrial control, 
supplemented by the adult education of the unions and of the 
State, served only to educate trade union officials and prepare 

* Cf. Guillebeaud, The Works Council, Cambridge, 1928. 
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them for the future task of industrial democracy. The 
Workers’ Councils created an excellent body of workers, 
conscious of their duties, experienced in all matters of 
factory business, excellent negotiators and fitted for the 
bigger task of industrial democracy. 

Of all this the new order has made a clean sweep. The 
Council of Trust is no longer an independent body. Its origin 
and management rest mainly with the employer, the leader. 
The Council’s functions are merely nominal. It has the right 
of appeal, but only against “general” regulations, not against 
individual orders of the employer. And even if it makes use 
of its right of appeal, it stands in fear of being sentenced 
because of wrongful denunciation. German trade unions 
have been dissolved. Employers’ organisations as well as 
trade unions are destroyed. The German Workers’ Front 
(Deutsche Arbeitsfront) is now the sole organisation embracing 
individual employers and individual workmen. Already 
thousands of employers, led by Herr Krupp von Bohlen- 
Halbach, have joined the Front. In the near future this 
organisation will become a central union of individuals 
without any differentiation of craft or industry. The second 
important step is the establishment of a new organisation, 
“* Nach der Arbeit ””— Kraft durch Freude” (“* After Work ” 
—‘ Strength through Joy ”’), similar to the Italian dopolavora, 
which has the task of organising leisure. 

At first it was possible to believe that the trade unions 
would continue to exist as State organs, as in Italy. But 
certain legislative measures proved puzzling to the attentive 
observer. Although after their capture they had become 
trusted organisations, they were deprived of their power of 
collective bargaining by the Law of May rgth, 1933. Thirteen 
Trustees of Labour were appointed, who were, with one 
exception, all former legal advisers to employers’ organisa- 
tions. These were given the exclusive power of regulating 
wages and other labour conditions and were responsible only 
to the Minister of Labour. The seizure was thus followed by 
castration. The unions had become organisations with none 
but educational functions. 

But very soon a new opposition arose within the rank and 
file of the membership. It was not a political opposition. It 
was based upon either acceptance of, or at least neutrality 
towards, the National Socialist system. It was, in any case, 
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not hostile to it, it was neither communist nor socialist. The 
confidence of the trade unionists in their former leaders had 
completely vanished. The new opposition arose out of the 
contrast between the social reform programme of the National 
Socialist Party and its anti-capitalist propaganda against the 
Bruening, von Papen and Schleicher Cabinets on the one 
hand, and its actual economic and social policy on the other. 
This new movement, together with the experience of the 
Rossoni conflict in Italy in 1928, led to the third phase, 
the destruction of the unions and the transformation of the 
German Workers’ Front to an organisation of individual 
employers and individual employees without any of the 
features of an ordinary trade union. In the interest of the 
monopolies, the National Socialist Party renounced its aim of 
‘winning the soul of the worker” through gaining control 
over him while at work. For this purpose another organisa- 
tion, “‘ Strength through Joy,” was set up, which was to win 
the worker’s soul in his leisure time. 

Collective bargaining has disappeared. The individual 
contract between master and servant is, according to section 
32, the normal type of regulation of wages. An antiquated 
liberalism rose from the dead. Even in the issuing of wage- 
decrees by the Trustees of Labour, all bodies for the control 
of their execution are lacking. Law can only be called law 
if coercive machinery exists guaranteeing its operation. This 
general sociological principle has to be remembered especially 
as far as protective labour legislation is concerned. The 
enactment of an eight-hour day is very valuable, but is 
useless without any machinery of control and coercion. 
Control can be exerted either directly by the State and its 
officials or by social organisations, i.e. trade unions. German 
trade unions were not only the creators but also the adminis- 
trators of the collective agreements. Such unions no longer 
exist. The new law does not set up a new machinery, which 
to be effective would have to have an enormous scope if it 
were to replace the thousands of trade union officials entrusted 
with the control of the legal duties. The Councils of Trust 
are not suited for control; neither in their origin nor in their 
operation are they independent bodies. The Trustees of 
Labour, apart from the fact that they were in their majority 
former legal advisers to employers’ organisations, have no 
effective machinery. 
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Germany’s labour legislation stands now lower than that 
of any civilised nation. Three main forces remain, private 
property as expressed especially in the monopolies, the 
National Socialist Party with its military organisations, SA 
and SS, and the State. The actual economic, social and 
therefore political power lies with private property. Its 
strength increases if joined with the power of the Party and 
of the State. It is usual to-day, especially for Jewish firms, 
to employ high officials of the brownshirts or blackshirts 
(SA or SS), who, of course, will often be appointed in agree- 
ment with section 3 of the Labour Code as deputy leaders, 
so that, if National Socialist workers dare ask for higher 
wages or better labour conditions, the deputy leader can 
reject the demands not only by virtue of his industrial but 
also by virtue of his political leadership. The Law Courts of 
Honour will have the same effect. These Courts will surely 
become a means for the final extermination of Jewish and 
“ politically unreliable”? employers and employees, unless 
they prefer to pay contributions to the Party or, in the case 
of employers, engage high Party officials. 

The union between property and the State is even more 
evident than that between property and the Party (that is, the 
leaders, not the mass). The German Minister of Economics, 
Dr. Schmitt, the man responsible for the new law, Dr. 
Mansfeld, former legal adviser to the coal-owners’ union and 
now high official in the Ministry of Labour, Dr. Grauert, 
former counsel to the steel-producers’ organisations of the 
Rhineland and Westphalia and now Under-Secretary of State 
in the Prussian Ministry of the Interior, Herr Keppler, 
Hitler’s economic adviser, and Herr Géring—they are the 
real and effective representatives of German monopoly 
industry. Thus what Holdsworth describes as the new 
feudalism has come to pass, It is, therefore, no mere coinci- 
dence that the new law employs the terminology of German 
feudal law, for this disguises the naked rulership of monopoly 
capitalism. 

Everyone believed that Germany would go the way of 
Italy and follow the path to the corporate State. The 
corporate State is undoubtedly the cleverest and most skil- 
ful mask of authoritarian capitalism. 

Capitalists and workers are no longer called capitalists and 
workers, but producers. Private property is called from now on 
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national wealth. . . . Lowering of wages is described as patriotic 

sacrifice. The violent oppression of each free and socialist criticism 

is named national discipline. 
This is the description of the social system of Italian Fascism 
by Ignazio Silone,* who provides the best exposition of 
Fascism because he deals not with its legal organisation or its 
ideology, but only with the social, economic and _ political 
facts. Germany seems to renounce Italy’s method of con- 
structing a complicated system of syndicates (and later 
corporations), whose faults only an experienced eye can 
discern. Germany destroyed the trade unions even in their 
emasculated Italian form as State-dependent bodies, 
obviously because of her fear of opposition even by National 
Socialist unions. She chooses instead the feudal terminology, 
though nothing but the terminology. The employer is no 
longer called employer but leader, the employees are no 
longer called employees but vassals, class struggle has become 
work in common, private profits are called common benefits 
of the people and the State. Just as the lord of the feudal 
system had to grant protection and security to his vassals 
and provide them with weapons and horses while the vassals 
had to pay him homage, especially in case of war, so the 
leader of the undertaking must, according to section 2, 
“* care for the welfare of his vassals. They have to be faithful 
to him.” 

The question arises, therefore, as to how the recognition 
and stabilisation of the dictatorial power of property is 
reconcilable with the main idea of Fascism, ‘‘ the totalitarian 
State.” Totality means that no sphere of private life is closed 
to State intervention, that every important function in society 
becomes a State function, that the relation between the 
State and the individual is determined principally by the 
predominance of the State and that the liberal principle of 
private rights, existing before the State, is reversed. Produc- 
tion and distribution of goods are indispensable functions in 
modern society and the nature of the totalitarian State can, 
therefore, be seen chiefly in its relation to the economic 
system. It must be borne in mind that Fascism has but one 
theory and one ideology, the maintenance of power. This is 
its sole philosophy of State and society. It accepts all ideas 
which might help it to compass this end, and it compromises 


* Ignazio Silone, Der Faschismus, Ziirich, 1934, p. 229. 
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with all institutions and all men for the sake of this aim. 


“We can afford the luxury to be aristocrats and democrats, 
conservatives and reactionaries, reactionaries and revolutionaries, 
to obey laws and to disobey them according to the conditions of 
time, space, environment—in a word, according to the history in 
which we are compelled to live,” said Mussolini in J] Popolo d’Italia 
of March 23rd, 1921.* 


For what purpose, however, do German professors exist ? 
Carl Schmitt, Professor of Constitutional Law in the Univer- 
sity of Berlin and member of the Prussian State Council, 
Leader of Law Professors in the National Socialist Lawyers’ 
Organisation, had even in 1932 developed a new theory of the 
totalitarian State, intended to meet the needs of the union of 
National Socialism and monopoly capitalism between Hitler 
and Thyssen. In his lecture entitled “ Gesunde Wirtschaft im 
starken Staat”’ (Sound economics in a strong State) delivered 
before the most powerful German industrial organisation, the 
“* Langnam Verein,’ } he discriminates between two categories 
of the totalitarian State, between the State total in quantity 
and the State total in quality. He rejects the notion of the 
totalitarian State interfering with all matters of individual 
life, especially with economics, and adheres to the conception 
of the totalitarian State strong in quality (in political affairs) 
but leaving the economic system free from State interference. 

The idea of the totalitarian State is in fact the Marxist 
theory of the State in the transition (revolutionary) period. 
The Fascist State is not total. The society of property-owners 
rather becomes total and dominating. National Socialism 
represents the total domination by dictatorial means of the 
society of monopoly property-owners over the State, using 
the terminology of the totalitarian State. It represents a new 
feudalism, and the new law, therefore, unconsciously uses the 
terminology of German feudal law in describing the rela- 
tions between master and servant. Property to-day is no 
longer a private institution. Property organisations—cor- 
porations, trusts, cartels and combines—are no longer private 
organisations. They are public institutions. Property to-day 
is a political function of the State. 

Franz NEUMANN. 


April 1934. 
* Quoted after Silone, p. 108. 


+ Published in Mitteilungen des Langnam Vereins, 1932, p. 18. 
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MONTAIGNE THE EDUCATOR. 
| Cie is the country of miniature art. She has never 


produced any work which may be called monumental in 

the sense which we attach to Dante’s Divina Commedia, 
Cervantes’ Don Quixote, Shakespeare’s Dramas, Goethe’s 
Faust or Wagner’s Ring. But this does not imply that she did 
not create works on a smaller scale which, owing to their 
sparkling brilliance of aphoristic thought, clothed in matchless 
form, will live in the history of epoch-making spiritual events. 
The most outstanding type of this kind of literary and philo- 
sophical achievement, on account of its intrinsic and timeless 
value, is Montaigne’s Essays. 

With Montaigne we enter upon a new era in the history of 
thought. The work of his predecessors had been inseparable 
from the problems affecting the Catholic Church. Political 
controversy, scientific research, religious speculation, artistic 
expression, briefly, every manifestation of the intellect was 
bound up with the dogma of Rome. Even those who struggled 
to free themselves from the hard-and-fast postulates of the 
Church—Dante, the first Protestant of Latin race, included— 
felt that they had to wage war within the precincts of the 
Ecclesia Romana, subject to the jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Pontiff. How different is the atmosphere in Montaigne’s 
work ! When studying his essays we feel as if all the doors 
and windows of the old structure of the Middle Ages had been 
opened wide to let in the invigorating air of spiritual freedom. 
The right of Man to assert himself, to look boldly into the 
Blue-Beard chamber, the key to which had up to now been 
jealously guarded by the Vicar of Christ, becomes the shib- 
boleth of the Renaissance whose most dazzling spokesman is 
Montaigne. Passionately interested in everything under the 
sun, widely if not deeply read, manfully claiming the right 
to investigate, to doubt, to contest, to contradict himself, he 
was the very man to hurl the most withering anathema 
against the dogmatists and conscience-mongers of his age. 
“Tt means,” he says, “to attach too much value to our 
convictions if we go so far as to roast a man alive for their 
sake.” In spite of his haughty statement : “ In my opinion 
we ought to lend ourselves to other people and give our best 
only to ourselves,” his essays remain amongst the most 
precious legacies left to humanity—stimulating, in some 
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chapters, such as in his famous dissertations on education, 
full of valuable suggestions even to our own age. 

Montaigne’s evolution was influenced by several factors 
which in their sum-total alone would single him out amongst 
his contemporaries. He was, on his mother’s side, of Jewish 
descent, a fact which perhaps accounts for his keen analytical 
and critical instincts. Born in the South of France, the cockpit 
of religious wars, he must have witnessed numerous deeds of 
cruelty, the outcome of the stark intolerance of his times. 
His education differed in itself essentially from that of any of 
the children brought up in the exclusive atmosphere reigning 
in the French aristocracy during the sixteenth century. Not 
only was his father original in the method of guiding his son’s 
curriculum, having him, for instance, taught Latin as a living 
language; but, being himself of a singularly democratic 
bent, he brought the future sociologist at an early age into 
close contact with the life of the peasants on his estate, thus 
fostering a feeling of profound pity for and understanding of 
their humble life. To this democratic upbringing Montaigne 
owes that deep sense of moral responsibility which so many 
critics, misled by his supposed scepticism, failed to notice. 
“Look at those poor folk working on the land; they know 
neither Aristotle nor Cato, nor precept; and yet Nature 
draws from them daily examples, showing strength of charac- 
ter and patience different from those we learn at school.” 

This intimacy with the oppressed and disinherited is at the 
bottom of another of Montaigne’s qualities, rarely to be found 
in the sixteenth century: his tolerance regarding religious 
and political problems. “It is silly presumption to despise 
and condemn as false what seems to us improbable.” The 
man who made such a statement could have looked only with 
horror at the cruelties perpetrated by his contemporaries in 
the name of justice. “It is not truth one obtains through 
torture, but just what one wants to hear. Force and violence 
may achieve something, but not all.” This intellectual 
detachment was fostered in the first place by his historical 
studies: “History is my hobby,” proclaims the student of 
Plutarch. But even more than the abstract outlook upon life 
derived from his book-lore, Montaigne was influenced by 
intercourse with all the nations of Europe, an intimacy due 
to his extensive travels which he describes so delightfully 
in his little-known Journal. 
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All those happy coincidences of his education, which alone 
would have contributed towards the making of an exceptional 
personality, were rounded off by the vastness of the milieu 
in which Montaigne spent his life. He was a child of the 
Renaissance, and many traits of his character and trends 
of thought which may seem to the superficial observer at 
variance with his otherwise surprising modernity, will find 
their explanation in this fact. The preponderance of classical 
studies, the radical difference between.the ethical and zsthetic 
teaching of antiquity, and the restrictions enforced upon the 
human conscience by the complicated system of Christian 
dogma, finally the enthusiastic eagerness of the men of the 
Renaissance to adopt the sum-total of classical thought and 
artistic expression, added to the growing dissatisfaction with 
the life-denying asceticism of catholic ethics, all these con- 
siderations raised a grave problem: Whom are we to follow, 
the pale Galilean pointing to a problematic heavenly recom- 
pense for the miseries of life, or Dionysus, the joy-giver? 
Christ’s “ Lead us not into temptation ” was gradually giving 
way to Euripides’ “ Here let the Bacchae celebrate their 
rites |”? And with the final victory of the pagan affirmation of 
man’s right to the full enjoyment of life, the whole aspect of 
thought became altered. Montaigne lived in the very midst 
of all that throbbing glory of vitality moving to the sweet 
piping of Pan and characterised by the exclamation of the 
German humanist Ulrich von Hutten: “It is a joy to be 
alive!” We shall see how far Montaigne was influenced by 
this aspect of the Renaissance in his views on Education ; in 
reality one might consider his whole work as an all-embracing 
study of educational problems. 

Meanwhile another historical event of even greater import- 
ance to Montaigne’s philosophical point of view must be 
stressed: the Reformation. Renaissance and Reformation 
are both aiming at progress, but a retrograde progress, for 
both are looking for their ideal in the past, the one in classical 
antiquity, the other in primitive Christianity. Now Montaigne, 
with his fervent admiration for Latin and Greek thought and 
longing for peace, was the sworn enemy of all disturbing 
elements in the life of the individual and the community. 
This Goethean attitude towards everything revolutionary in 
thought and action made him blind to the latent greatness of 
the Protestant movement, the more so as he could only view 
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it in its beginnings, where it acted as crudely and cruelly as 
its opposite party. Besides, there was an ideological reason 
for Montaigne’s aversion to Protestantism. His principal 
tenet was based on the instability and lack of reliability of 
human reasoning. “ Only fools are certain and decided,” he 
wrote (I, 26), and in another passage: “Can we call truth 
what is divided from others by mountains and what is called 
untruth on the other side of the frontier ? ” The adherents of 
the Reformation may not, after all, be surer of their tenets 
than the Catholics, both of them being subject to error. And 
not only cannot their statements be accepted as truth, which 
according to Montaigne is unobtainable by Man, but their 
fanaticism must be made responsible for all the bloodshed 
and cruelty perpetrated in the name of Religion—another 
instance of the tragic inability of even a great thinker like 
Montaigne to appreciate the possibilities for good in an 
incipient movement. Moreover, Montaigne, the Uomo 
universale of the Renaissance, considers the Reformation an 
esthetically anemic movement, averse to all the pomp and 
circumstance of the Catholic Church, its symbolism and 
pageantry. In the same way he attacked atheists, an apparent 
inconsistency in a freethinker. To him it seems scarcely worth 
while to exchange a vague, but consoling hope for a negation, 
equally uncertain, whose logical consequence must be pessi- 
mism and despair.. 

A similar conservatism, almost amounting to fatalism, dis- 
tinguishes Montaigne as sociologist. He is an upholder of the 
existing laws, not because they are immanently just, but 
because they are laws. ‘“‘ This is the mystic basis of their 
authority.” According to Montaigne it is necessity which 
makes human beings congregate and merge into composite 
units. This process was later on consolidated into fixed laws. 
But what is governing these laws so as to make them stable 
and willingly obeyed by the masses? “ A generous heart of 
the rulers.”’ ‘‘ No other quality can influence and hold the 
will of the people as much as this.” Montaigne insists (Les 
Cannibales) on the primitive state of Nature as the corner- 
stone of civilised society, thus foreshadowing the theories 
of the eighteenth century, above all, of Rousseau. The 
thinker’s imagination is utopian and republican, the practi- 
cal sociologist remains conservative. ‘“‘ A democratic rule 
seems to me the most natural and equitable.” His life-long 
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friendship with Etienne de la Boétie, the author of le Contr’un, 
that remarkable compendium of sixteenth-century Bolshevism, 
has undoubtedly influenced Montaigne’s political theories 
and might have unsettled a less well-regulated brain. 

And now let us turn to another aspect of Montaigne’s 
philosophy, his so-called scepticism. What is a sceptic? In 
the Greek sense, a research worker. In the modern sense, a 
man who is doubtful about the truth of his findings and— 
this is important—who does not go any further, whois satisfied 
with the existing state of uncertainty. Such thinkers were 
La Rochefoucauld, Voltaire, in our times Schopenhauer and 
Nietzsche. This scepticism was imputed to Montaigne by 
Pascal and by Encyclopedists of the eighteenth century. To 
Pascal anybody not believing in revelation was a sceptic ; 
to the Encyclopedists he who denied the efficacy of reason 
was a sceptic too. 

Religious truth in its dogmatic sense certainly did not exist 
for Montaigne. He stood up for the Catholic religion, but 
partly for sentimental reasons—his beloved father was a 
fervent Catholic—partly true to his conviction, Quteta non 
movere. Otherwise he sees in religion chiefly the evil which 
has been done in its name. It may affect the individual for 
good ; as to the masses, it can only act as a means of promot- 
ing party strife. And yet, as far as the moral teaching 
derived from Christianity is concerned, Montaigne was far 
from being negative. A man who could write with such 
profound conviction about the education of children, about 
the influence of will-power and resignation, “ the triumph of 
will and intelligence,” a thinker who stood almost alone 
amongst Humanists in his clear perception of moral virtue, 
cannot be classed amongst sceptics. It is true that this 
Anatole France of the sixteenth century arrived at his 
conclusions with the enigmatical smile of the cultured 
dilettante, whilst Pascal suffered the pangs of hell on his 
spiritual way to Calvary. But the reason for Montaigne’s 
emotional aloofness was again a positive one. He, for whom 
classical thought had said the last word, firmly believed 
that Christianity was a played-out experiment. In Pascal’s 
case revelation was the final haven for his tormented soul : 
“Thou wouldst not have found me, if thou hadst not sought 
me,” proclaims Pascal’s God. 

Montaigne’s attitude towards religion was intimately 
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connected with his unalterable belief in Man’s incapacity to 
arrive at a determined knowledge of the last reasons of our 
life, the Kantian “thing in itself.” “To make sure of the 
phenomena we need an instrument, to control the accuracy of 
this instrument a demonstration, to verify this demonstration 
another instrument, and thus we are moving in an eternal 
circle.” To make things still worse: to Man’s intellectual 
limitations must be added his physical weakness, subject to 
outward influences of a thousand kinds. Just as he rejects 
religious dogma on account of its anthropomorphism, he 
ridicules anthropocentrism as unjustified and unreasonable 
in his delightful passage on animals. “ When I am playing 
with my cat, I am not sure whether she is not more amused 
at my expense than I at hers.”? We need not wonder that a 
thinker gifted with such keen insight into human frailty was 
just as impartial towards himself. “ All conflicting qualities,” 
he says in his Autocritique, ‘‘ are to be found in my mentality : 
according to circumstances I am bashful, talkative, morose, 
bad-tempered, jolly, a liar, truthful, indolent, etc. Distinguo 
is the most potent argument of my logic.” Briefly: ‘ Man 
is doomed for ever to seek and never to find” (Lessing). 
But let us not despise ignorance as long as it is not bred of 
conceit. To declare oneself ignorant, if resulting from honest 
research, is a noble confession. 

A cursory perusal of Montaigne’s essays may give the wrong 
impression that their author was nothing but a keen, analyti- 
cal thinker. But the more careful student will be struck by a 
not infrequent note of mysticism, toning down the philo- 
sopher’s frank “‘ Jgnorabimus” to a gentle, but never morbid 
resignation: “ Asleep we are awake, awake asleep ; nobody 
can be sure of either state. Even sleep often plunges dreams 
into nothingness, but when awake we are never certain of 
dreams not interfering with our wakefulness.” And Death 
inspires Montaigne to some of his most wonderful meditations, 
it holds no terror for him. “‘ Let us be on good terms with him, 
it is uncertain where he may wait for us, let us wait for him 
everywhere.” The same man who probed human nature to 
its very depths, and found it wanting, kept one corner of his 
heart for the unconditional cult of friendship. ‘“ If you ask 
me why I love Etienne de la Boétie, I can only say because 
he was as he was and I as I was ; we sought each other before 
ever having met. Heaven must have ordained it !” 
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We have seen that Montaigne’s way of thinking was deeply 
rooted in the Renaissance and humanism. The vigorous 
vitality characteristic of those movements can be traced also 
in Montaigne’s views on education. He had a predecessor, 
not less famous, in Rabelais, whose dissertation on the Abbey 
of Théléme, a kind of Eton for giant aristocrats, shows a 
healthy reaction against medieval education, dividing as it 
did the training of the mind from that of the body. In the 
amalgamation of both Rabelais sees his ideal, and the 
Renaissance agreed with him. Rabelais and Montaigne aim 
alike at the education of the aristocrat, Montaigne’s chief 
object being the cultivation of a delicate epicurean taste, 
whilst together with Rabelais he is opposed to a preponder- 
ance of mental training, thereby neglecting the body. But 
here he parts company with the author of Gargantua. 
Rabelais’ young Giant is a walking encyclopedia, whereas 
Montaigne’s pupil will be a distinguished amateur, a ready 
linguist and a well-mannered cosmopolitan, not a mere 
scholar, a “‘ Fachmann.” ‘ Books have not served me so 
much for instruction as for exercise. Education ought to aim 
at making us wise ; instead of it our teachers try to turn us 
into scholars. We are not taught to love virtus, but only its 
declension and etymology.” The lower Montaigne places 
mere book learning, the higher he values the influence of 
travel: ‘“‘ To be able to give an account of the manners, 
customs and laws of foreign nations and to sharpen our wits 
by associating with our neighbours.” In spite of the stress 
he lays upon the aesthetic side of education he does not 
underrate its moral aspect. ‘‘ Cripples, ” he exclaims, “are 
unfit for exercises of the body, and lame souls for those of the 
mind.” It is curious to note that the ethics of sport and games 
are already clearly understood by Montaigne. “ Indeed,” he 
remarks, ‘‘ games ought not to be meant as a mere play, but 
should be considered as serious actions. There is no game, 
however insignificant, where deceit should not be strictly 
censured.” 

Regarding the problem of punishment he does not hesitate 
fora moment: “I condemn all violence in the upbringing of 
a sensitive child destined for honour and liberty. I have 
never observed that whipping had any other effect but to 
make a boy cowardly and obstinate.” But he also provides 
for the case of the intractable pupil. With uncompromising 
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thoroughness, which will not tolerate mediocrity, he offers the 
following advice. “If the pupil has no inclination towards 
culture and the finer aspects of life, there is only one remedy : 
place him, even if he were a Duke’s son, as an apprentice 
with some pastry-cook.” 

Montaigne’s influence was truly amazing. Scarcely a single 
French author could free himself from the powerful hold of 
his Essays and their style and method of expression. Pascal, 
La Rochefoucauld, La Bruyére, Anatole France, may claim 
Montaigne as their spiritual father, without whose guidance 
the very essence of their work would be missing. England 
numbers, apart from Shakespeare, who assimilated several 
passages of the Essays in his plays, some of her most brilliant 
authors like Burton, Charles Lamb and Walter Pater, amongst 
his admirers. And our own time seems to draw practical 
results from the study of his work. Dr. Montessori’s system, 
the Activity School in Austria, and the Salem School in 
Germany with its motto, “ vigorous and joyous exertion,” 
show features which can be directly traced back to his 
teaching. Emile Faguet has summarised, perhaps better than 
any monograph, the practical lessons to be derived from the 
study of Montaigne in the words: ‘“‘ One ought to read him 
at the age of twenty, in order to learn how to approach life ; 
one often reads him towards the end of one’s life to learn 
how one ought to have lived.” 

M. Joubert. 


RACIAL DECAY AMONG SAVAGES. 


WENTY years ago, in an essay on the depopulation of 

Melanesia, it was pointed out that in the forty years 

between 1832 and 1872 there had been a decrease of 
over sixty-eight per cent. and that some islands, once the 
homes of happy people, were now uninhabited, and in spite 
of occasional local fluctuations which read superficially as an 
increase the decline is still steady and fast. The white man, 
to hide his obvious guilt, claims that the people were a decay- 
ing race before Europeans descended upon them ; and when 
anthropologists with annoying insistence state that not only 
is there no evidence of this but much data to indicate the 
contrary, there come common slander, misrepresentation of 
native customs that are not understood, and the written 
words: “the disappearance of the race is scarcely subject 
for much regret.” 

Native people in general have a very low opinion of whites, 
and no wonder ; for they have learned to their cost that the 
stranger in their midst, who in many cases was welcomed to 
the land as an incarnate god, not only acts as a devil, but an 
extraordinarily petty and contemptible devil into the bar- 
gain, one who teaches truth is sacred and lives by transparent 
lies; one who preaches that war is wicked, yet slays his 
fellows. Syphilis is called the white man’s disease, alcohol the 
white man’s medicine. We claim to be a superior people, yet 
contact with us is the touch that kills; tribal organisation 
shatters before the frown of our justice ; native arts and crafts 
expire in the fetid breath of our industry ; and the civilising 
force of tabu and mana sinks to death beneath the icy pall of 
our religion. As theologians, as administrators, as traders, we 
have brought disease and despair, disintegration and death 
upon a people whose right to live was no less than our own, 
and whose title to the land they lived in was far greater. Now, 
as anthropologists, we must face the problem we have 
created and, before the remnants of the subject races have 
expired, do something to restore joy in life and pride of race 
to the people. 

We have made the vast blunder of believing that culture 
could be cast off like a worn-out garment, and we have learned 
that it must be flayed off like a skin causing the victims of our 
folly to suffer in the shedding. Just as the Church was power- 
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less to prevent venereal disease in Europe, so it is powerless 
to preserve South Sea Islanders ; just as the doctors came to 
the rescue of sick humanity at home, so must the anthropolo- 
gists go to the rescue of the decaying races abroad. For 
anthropology consists not only in recording outlandish speech, 
collecting crude carvings and listening to savage obscenities, 
but it does this in a manner enabling us to look on native life 
through native eyes and see, not filthy and revolting exhibi- 
tions of degradation in savage customs, but part of a vast 
culture complex which represents the life of man. 

Below is a selection from hundreds of alleged reasons for 
racial decay, together with the proposed remedies. 


ALLEGED CAUSE PROPOSED REMEDY 


1. | Insanitary houses and habits. || European-type huts and edu- 
cation. 


2. | Native marriage customs, in- || European marriage customs 
cluding juvenile marriage, and morality. 

infantile sexual activity, || 
and inbreeding. 


3. | Inter-tribal warfare and head- | Curtailment of the power of the 
hunting. . || chiefs. 


4. | Sorcery and witchcraft. | Christianity. 


Let us examine a little more closely into these factors. Sanita- 
tion is largely a matter of opinion: continental Europeans 
visiting the islands declare the conditions unhealthy in this 
direction, whilst the average Englishman fails to discover 
much attempt at sanitary arrangement on the Continent. 
Actually the South Sea Islander is generally very abstemious 
in his habits; food is rarely consumed within doors, nor 
excrement deposited near the village. True enough huts are 
unventilated and dark, frequently full of mosquitoes, and 
often abuzz with flies that have previously been feasting 
among the pigs; but how much better is the average home 
in the poor quarters of a European city? Pigs are not kept 
in Bethnal Green back-yards, but dustbins are. 
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Let us make one great stride from the fever-infested Tropics 
to the frozen North, from the brown-skinned Pacific Islanders 
to the pale-eyed Eskimos. These latter people, it was dis- 
covered, died at a comparatively early age from pulmonary 
affections, and their living conditions were held responsible. 
The permanent dwelling-place consisted of a small, window- 
less hut of stones cemented with moss and mud, with an open 
hearth in the centre. Round this the entire family and its 
dogs, sometimes as many as twenty. of the latter, slept in a 
happy heap with the tiny arched doorway almost hermetically 
sealed. Obviously to trained European eyes this was the root 
of the evil. Huts of frame and asbestos sheet were introduced, 
with windows that would open, a stove having an efficient flue, 
and out-of-doors serviceable weather-tight kennels for the dogs. 
In this simple manner longevity was thrust upon the Eskimo, 
but, alas, the next census showed that Eskimos died of pul- 
monary affections at an even earlier age. Why? Because 
broken, draughty windows were entirely covered in with good 
oily sealskin ; the patent stove flared the light peat fuel up 
the efficient flue without extracting its calorific maximum, 
and, deprived of the animal warmth of his dogs, the inhabi- 
tant of the Polar Regions lay through long nights shivering 
and sleepless, though in the old days, when travelling, he had 
been able to sleep warm and well in a hut built entirely of 
blocks of snow. European huts proved more lethal than the 
ill they were intended to remedy. 

The savage marriage customs to which the civilised Euro- 
pean most strongly objects may be divided roughly into three 
groups: infantile marriage and sexual activity, polygamy, 
and inbreeding. In the first place, when people have pride of 
race and are particular in matters of marriage, there is no 
reason why troth should not be plighted at birth by the 
parents of the parties concerned. It seems unfair that subject 
races should not be granted the privilege enjoyed by British 
prize flocks and herds. As for infantile sexual activity, it were 
well to remain forever silent lest some educated South Sea 
Islander may laugh, since eminent psychologists have given 
the game away so completely. Polygamy is the natural state 
in which herd animals live, and man, despite his twentieth- 
century achievements, is biologically a herd animal, as his 
secondary sexual characteristics prove. If we have developed 
a pious preference for monogamy, it does not mean that we 
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must force such conviction on others, nor persecute those who 
resolutely refuse to abandon six out of seven legally wedded 
wives. More than one missionary has found himself reduced 
to rather questionable behaviour when faced with such a 
situation, for an intelligent native primed with his knowledge 
of natural habits observed among the birds and beasts can 
often put up a better argument for polygamy than the 
missionary, frequently ignorant in biology, can against it. 
Inbreeding, in spite of all the popular chit-chat, has been 
shown to be beneficial to a species. It should be remembered 
that Cleopatra of the Nile was neither feeble-minded nor 
physically deformed, yet she was the offspring of a brother 
and sister, who in turn were the productions of long genera- 
tions of incestuous ancestors. There are many communities 
of closely inbred fisher-folk about the more isolated coasts of 
Scotland and Ireland, who are as healthy and hardy as any 
race of men under the sky ; whilst the Jews, who habitually 
marry cross cousins, just as South Sea Islanders do, cannot 
be shown to suffer more from imbecility or deaf-mutism than 
the Gentiles, who marry wherever the eye comes to rest. 

Leaving these complainings thus half dealt with, simply 
with an assurance that they will not hold water, in which 
other of his marital relations does the savage prove inferior 
to the civilised ? A gratifying silence indeed ; and yet a dis- 
graceful silence when we reflect on the magistrates’ and 
divorce courts. Pray, let no European marriage customs and 
morals be imported into savage society, lest wife-beating 
and child desertion become as common there as here. 

Native warfare and head-hunting cannot account for so 
many deaths in a year as our own World War did in one day ; 
and in any case not an increasing death-rate but a declining 
birth-rate is the sign of racial decay. The great Plague of 
London swept away two-thirds of the citizens, yet the popula- 
tion increased. Pogroms ought to have exterminated the 
Jews, but the Jews flourish. Reasons must be sought deeper 
than figures delve—in the psychological reactions of a race— 
and one of the surest ways of rendering savage people 
dispirited, and ready to die of very shame, is to curtail the 
power of their chiefs and so take the mana (virtue—holiness) 
away from the subjects. 

Missionary and Government official alike are culpable in 
this. They, feeling no doubt that trousers make Christian 
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gentlemen, and that all such have respect for a policeman— 
setting about the solution of their problems from the wrong 
end, appoint a village constable, whose power, by dint of 
lying, tale-bearing and perjury, is supreme. A “ mission boy ” 
usually holds the post, and mission boys are always, needless 
to say, Christians. Being a Christian to a South Sea Islander 
means something rather different from being a Christian in 
England. To the savage it means that tabu, that marvellous 
civilising force, is powerless to affect.you, just as it is power- 
less to affect the white man; and you, like him, may now 
commit any crime or sin so long as you are crafty enough to 
avoid detection. That is the meaning of Christianity to a 
savage, not because the missionary has not striven mightily 
to teach the fair truth as it really is, nor because he has 
refrained from cruelly tramping over holy ground, or washing 
his head in a cooking-pot, just to demonstrate that savage 
gods are but sticks and stones, powerless to hurt, but because 
the Founder of the religion Himself said in a parable, “ and 
some fell upon stony ground.” The savage proves the very 
flintiest soil, because although he accepts the truth, and has 
faith even as a child has faith, the conception of “ God the 
Father ” may be entirely beyond his comprehension, and 
certainly must be if he belongs to a matrilineal system in 
which the physical side of fatherhood is not understood. 

It may be somewhat startling to have thrust upon one the 
fact that there are lusty adult men in the world who not only 
are ignorant of the part they have played in the production 
of their own progeny, but who resolutely refuse to believe it 
when they are told the facts in most carefully chosen terms, 
and given lessons in the fertilisation of plants ; yet such is 
the case and no more can be done here than simply state the 
position. Under such a system children become exclusively 
the property of the mother ; the father is only the mother’s 
husband, the infant’s nurse, the child’s playfellow, the youth’s 
instructor, and the young man’s companion. He does not 
even contribute to the upkeep of his family, but works to 
support his sister, for the sole masculine authority in a family 
so constituted is vested in the maternal uncle. Under such 
conditions the text : “ God so loved the world that He gave 
His only begotten Son” is without emotional value, and 
Christianity becomes merely the white man’s magic by which 
he avoids the consequences of evil behaviour ; and it may act 
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in the same manner for the converted savage, to whom religion 
is a more essential part of life than it is to the European. 
Births, marriages, and even deaths cannot occur without its 
aid. To the savage, real religion is represented by magical 
practice, and the high priest is the shaman, sorcerer, or witch- 
doctor. This functionary is often the most intelligent and, 
under European jurisdiction, the most badly treated person 
in a tribe. He is perpetually in danger of arrest and imprison- 
ment on a charge of sorcery or witchcraft, despite the some- 
what illogical contention of the white man that such powers 
are non-existent. If a member of a savage community falls 
sick, and the witch-doctor refuses to attend the case, then the 
tribesmen may accuse him of murder ; if he does, the village 
policeman may inform the authorities. Cures are definitely 
effected by witch-doctors, many of whom have confided their 
secrets to sympathetic listeners. Hypnotism is admittedly 
used, but after all hypnotism has been advocated and applied 
in European medicine, with undeniable therapeutical effect. 
If the shaman of the village, attending a birth, declares he is 
in communion with the spirits of departed ancestors, he com- 
mits no greater crime than the numerous spiritualists in our 
midst ; yet they, far from being imprisoned, are permitted to 
publish a journal, and produce books purporting to have been 
written through their agency by spirits of the departed. 

Thus we see that several reasons given for racial decay 
among savages are active factors in our own civilisation, yet 
at home they are matters of no importance, and certainly not 
contributory to our own decadence. The suggested cures are 
far from beneficial to the natives, and it seems that there is 
no way out of the quandary. We have committed mass 
murder for a little copra and cannot make amends. 

The planters complain that savages are naturally lazy, yet 
in their native state they perform admirable feats of industry 
in growing, from pride alone, much more food than they can 
eat; in building beautiful canoes, and sometimes in making 
long and hazardous sea voyages to visit friends abroad. That 
the natives do not suffer from common laziness is indicated by 
the above, and also by their having a word to describe the 
condition. The word means “ sick of life” more than lazy. 
Under the crushing pressure of European administration they 
have lost the incentive to live. Asked why they do not produce 
so many children as in the past, they reply that they do not 
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wish to; the old days and old ways are no more, and who 
cares to exist mana-less ? 

The decline in the birth-rate means to the missionary and 
administrator that the native women are wickedly consuming 
drugs to prevent conception or cause abortion, and to the 
trader that the people have a mystic control of these matters. 
Both are correct. The women do take drugs, but chemical 
analysis reveals that the herbs so used are powerless to prevent 
nature taking its course, just as the most potent poison used 
on the island of Dabu, a brew causing almost instant death 
to the unfortunate drinker, proved to have no more toxic 
properties than a cup of weak tea. The traders are correct in 
assuming that the people possess mystic power, but the power 
is not under conscious control. It is to be sought in the deep 
layers of the unconscious mind wherein the “ pleasure prin- 
ciple” and the “ reality principle ” are for ever at work. The 
race that has the will to live is able to survive all the evils 
that beset it, but the race that is dispirited and dejected will 
die of ennut. 

It is obviously our Christian duty to repair the vast damage, 
restore power to the chiefs, dethrone the cheap policeman and, 
instead of attempting to proselytise, spend our zeal in pro- 
tecting ; for the frenzied prayers of the South Sea savage fell 
upon the ears of the God who created him, whether that God 
was represented or revealed. Life to the savage meant service 
to his fellows, and service to his God. He had discovered that 
the teleological end of human existence is “‘ to be good, great 
and joyous, beautiful and free,” and he lived up to his ideal 
before we brought ruin upon him. The savage was, and in 
some cases still is, spiritually superior to the man in the streets 
of London, Paris and Berlin. 

Humanity demands that the missionary, the administrator 
and the trader shall lend an ear to the anthropologist and, if 
he will not admit defeat and retire in good order, at least mend 
his ways, and hold the fort with a more sympathetic outlook 
upon savage customs, and with greater respect for the human 
rights of the unfortunate subject races so rapidly moving 
along the rough road to total extinction. 


Juuian FRANKLYN. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


GERMANY AND THE SAAR. 


HE German diplomatic fronts—the word is suggested 

by the existence of a titular “ German Front ” in the 

Saar—launched into a new and better form of activity 
at the end of October. Within two months the objects aimed 
at, or some of them, became clear. It had already become a 
common assumption among those students who know their 
Germany that German diplomacy was concentrated upon the 
Saar as the essential first step in its general European plan. 
It was equally assumed that all activity would be suspended, 
except in the Saar territory, till January 13th. The second 
assumption was wrong. It was proved to be wrong when on 
November 8th Herr von Ribbentrop, who holds the curious 
position in Berlin of specialist in the subject of disarmament 
and adviser in that subject to Herr Hitler’s Government, 
slipped quietly into a London hotel ; and when, on November 
gth, Herr von Hoesch, the German Ambassador, visited the 
British Foreign Office. The fact appeared to be that it had 
by now been borne upon the minds of those who direct 
affairs from the Wilhelmstrasse that the Saar could not be 
kept in a separate diplomatic pigeon-hole. 

That discovery was immediately followed in Berlin by the 
further discovery that the whole foreign policy of the Nazi 
Government had driven Germany into an uncomfortable 
corner from which it would be well to escape as quickly as 
could be arranged without damage to German prestige. 
With the bluntness that so often distinguishes German 
diplomatic method it was decided that the most promising 
means to the end was the cultivation of cordial relations with 
the British Government, the end itself being no less ambitious 
than the return of Germany to active membership of the 
League of Nations. If such an end could indeed be achieved, 
by no matter what method, one of the main obstacles to 
European pacification might be removed. 

That decision being made, no time was lost in acting upon 
it. For many months certain negotiations had been in 
progress between Dr. Schacht and the British long- and 
medium-term creditors of Germany. Dr. Schacht had adopted 
the simple uncompromising position that it was politically 
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preposterous—for the Dawes and Young loans were regarded 
virtually as a form of reparation payment by Germany— 
and financially impossible for Germany to regard those debts 
as serious obligations. He had confidently maintained that 
attitude for more than a year. Suddenly, on October 28th, 
he was summoned to a conference with Herr Hitler and Herr 
von Biilow. Two days later, on October 30th, he announced 
to the British negotiators that the German Government 
had agreed that 55 per cent. of the proceeds of German 
exports to Great Britain should be made available for the 
payment of British exports to Germany (which appropriation 
would be enough to meet that payment in full) and that the 
Dawes and Young loan service should henceforth be adequate- 
ly assured. That announcement came as a surprise to those 
who did not appreciate the diplomatic background. 

The plain fact was that it had dawned upon German official 
opinion that secession from Geneva had done more harm to 
Germany than to any other party. Even in the matter of the 
Saar it had removed every obstacle that otherwise might have 
been placed against the use of French troops as the potential 
keepers of law and order. It had enabled Russia to enter 
the League of Nations with the prestige of a Great Power 
greatly honoured. It had diverted Russian trade orders from 
Germany to Great Britain. It had consolidated against 
Germany a united British-French-Italian front. To prevent 
still further mischief Herr Hitler apparently decided that 
something must be done about it. 

Dr. Goebbels promptly got to work. It was made known in 
devious ways that Germany’s attitude to Geneva was, not so 
much that she had given notice to secede, but that she had 
suspended co-operation until such time as the League should 
be fair to Germany by granting her true equality ; that in 
such an event there would be no difficulty about the return to 
Geneva of Germany’s League officials, the resumption by 
Germany of her part in all the League activities including 
that of the disarmament conference ; as well as Germany’s 
acceptance of the Eastern Pact and her participation in a 
general undertaking to respect the independence of Austria. 
When Herr von Ribbentrop came to London he inspired the 
timid notion that he had come for a-holiday and that, after 
seeing a few friends in London (including, he hoped, Sir John 
Simon and Mr. Anthony Eden) he proposed to continue his 
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holiday in Scotland. He did, in fact, see Mr. Eden on Novem- 
ber 12th and Sir John Simon on November 13th. So confident 
was German official opinion of the likelihood that on the first 
friendly gesture from Berlin the British Government would 
open wide its arms of welcome, that Herr von Hoesch was 
instructed forthwith to expound to the British Foreign Office 
the German view of the proposed use of French troops as a 
precautionary measure against Saar disorder during the 
plebiscite of January 13th. 

He went to the Foreign Office on November 9th. What he 
said was something like this. From 1919 to 1926 French troops 
had occupied the Saar by general virtue of their occupation 
of the Rhineland. In 1926, that is after the signature of the 
Locarno Treaty and the entry of Germany into the League of 
Nations, the French troops had been withdrawn, but France 
had stipulated that in the event of trouble in the Saar she 
should have the right again to take her troops into the Saar 
to protect her important railway junctions and lines of 
communication. The fact, he said, that the Governing 
Commission had itself made provision for protecting the 
French communications robbed the French case of its value. 
To call in French troops at the present time for the ostensible 
purpose of maintaining order during the impending election 
would, he submitted, be preposterous, because France is a 
party interested in the results of the election. It would be as 
fair to call in German troops for such a purpose. Moreover, 
history has proved, he said, that it would not be difficult for 
French agents to provoke the circumstances which would 
constitute an excuse for French troops to be called into the 
Saar. The analogies of the Memel and Upper Silesian risings 
and the agitation of the Rhineland Separatists showed how 
easy it would be for the French troops to connive at, or even 
to excite, anti-German trouble in the Saar for the precise 
purpose of ensuring that they themselves be called in to 
quell it. There was no danger, he said, from a German 
Putsch. There was grave danger of an anti-German Putsch 
provoked by France. rs 

The main interest of Herr von Hoesch’s communication 
was the evidence it gave of the assurance which prompted it ; 
for it ignored one of the obvious points at issue, which was that 
Germany’s withdrawal from Geneva constituted a main 
reason why it was hardly now possible to interfere with the 
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existing understanding whereby the sanction for the main- 
tenance of order in the Saar was to be provided, on the 
League’s authority, by French troops. He also rather missed 
the point that the present hypothetical function of French 
troops is not primarily concerned with the Saar railway 
junctions. 

It seems well, therefore, to recall the full facts on which is 
based the right claimed by the Saar Governing Commission to 
call French troops into the Saar for the purpose of maintaining 
order. It will thus automatically appear wherein Herr von 
Hoesch, and many others besides him, were confused. 

The kernel of the matter was put by Mr. Knox, the British 
Chairman of the Saar Governing Commission, in January 
last, when at a meeting of the League Council at Geneva he 
stated that the authority of the Governing Commission in 
the Saar Territory derived ultimately from the Commission’s 
right in a case of emergency and of necessity to call upon the 
assistance of the nearest available French troops. The 
Commission, he said, had that right of its own competence, 
and was not bound to obtain the previous special permission 
of the League Council. Indeed, he said, that right rested upon 
the definite formal resolutions passed by the Council in 1926 
and 1927. 

In those early years there had been some prolonged 
controversy upon the subject. On the strict wording of the 
Treaty there never was any justification for the presence of 
French troops in the Saar. The Saar Annex to the Treaty of 
Versailles in paragraph 30 stipulated that ‘‘ There will be no 
military service, whether compulsory or voluntary, in the 
territory of the Saar Basin, and the construction of fortifica- 
tions therein is forbidden. Only a local gendarmerie for the 
maintenance of order may be established. It will be the duty 
of the Governing Commission to provide in all cases for the 
protection of persons and property in the Saar Basin.” 

In fact, however, the Saar Basin had been occupied by 
French troops ever since the German collapse in 1918. When 
the Governing Commission arrived in Saarbriicken in Febru- 
ary, 1920, it found itself on the one hand under a treaty 
obligation to protect “ persons and property,” and on the 
other hand presented with a ready means to that end by the 
presence of French troops. It decided, therefore, not un- 
reasonably, to retain the French troops until the local police 
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force prescribed by the Treaty could be organised. Little 
time was lost in the organising of such a force, the first 
gendarmes being, in fact, enrolled in October, 1920. In that 
year and again in 1921 the League Council approved the 
Commission’s retention of the French troops as a temporary 
means to the protection of life and property. 

If, however, a beginning had been promptly made in the 
enrolment of the gendarmerie, the further progress was slow. 
In October, 1923, it counted only 155 men ; in March, 1924, 
only 355; in February, 1925, only 755. Yet the Commission 
estimated that a force of 3,000 would be necessary before the 
French troops could safely be withdrawn. There was some- 
thing equivocal as well as unfortunate in the position of a 
governing commission which retained in the Saar a force of 
French troops whose presence did not rest upon a clear treaty 
provision. German propagandists made the most of it. The 
German Government addressed to the League of Nations a 
series of protests against it. 

It was as a result of that equivocal position that Sir Austen 
Chamberlain, British Foreign Secretary, made a certain 
proposal at the League Council meeting of March, 1925. His 
proposal was that when the Saar police reached the strength 
of 1,000 men (a number adequate in his view to ordinary 
needs) the French troops should be withdrawn from the Saar, 
but retained near the frontier ; and that the Saar Governing 
Commission should be given authority, in the event of serious 
disorder, to call in those troops. Saargemiind and Forbach 
were only ten kilometres from Saarbriicken and therefore the 
French troops could be stationed within quick recall. 

In answer to Sir Austen Chamberlain’s proposal the Council 
in March, 1925, resolved : 


The Council of the League of Nations, after having heard the 
Italian representative’s report, the observations of the represen- 
tative of Great Britain and the explanations of the president of 
the Governing Commission: (1) Approves the Governing Com- 
mission’s proposal to increase the local gendarmerie by 250 men 
during the financial year 1925-1926. (2) Requests the Governing 
Commission to submit to it for consideration a report on the 
manner in which it would be possible, in the absence of troops, to 
carry into effect sub-paragraph 3 of paragraph 30 of the Saar 
Annex to the Treaty of Versailles, which lays down that it will be 
the duty of the Governing Commission to provide in all cases for 
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the protection of persons and property in the Saar Basin. In 
preparing its report, the Governing Commission should take into 
account the possibility of obtaining the assistance of troops 
stationed outside the Saar territory. (3) Requests the Secretary- 
General to communicate a copy of this resolution to the German 
Government, in reply to its note of February rgth, 1925. 


The Governing Commission’s report, which was not made 
available till the end of January, 1926, emphasised the serious 
nature of the responsibility imposed upon it by the Treaty 
of protecting life and property in all circumstances ; stated 
that such responsibility could not be met without a police 
force of at least 3,000 men; objected that the financial 
resources of the Saar territory were not equal to the provision 
of so big a force; quoted the decision of the Council of 
the League of Nations of February 13th, 1920, whereby the 
Council was empowered to demand the maintenance or the 
recall of the French troops, in whole or in part, to preserve 
order in the Saar, pending the constitution of the police 
force prescribed by paragraph 30 of the Saar Annex ; stated 
that the police force had now reached the limit in strength 
imposed by the financial conditions, but that it was inade- 
quate to meet the full implications of the responsibilities 
imposed upon the Commission of safeguarding persons and 
property “in all cases,” and therefore submitted that the 
Commission should be entitled at any time and immediately 
to call upon troops stationed outside the territory, but near 
COU 

In that same report the Commission went on to quote 
paragraph 33 of the Saar Annex: “ The Governing Commis- 
sion shall have power to decide all questions arising from the 
interpretation of the preceding provisions. . . .” It stated, 
as its own interpretation of that paragraph, that in case of 
need it was entitled in an emergency, on its own responsibility 
and immediately, to call upon troops stationed outside the 
Saar Territory to protect persons and property within the 
territory, and particularly to protect the mining installations 
and the railway system, the use of which, in the Commission’s 
view, ought to be safeguarded in any contingency and by all 
available and appropriate means. It therefore formulated as 
its considered view that only the power to call in troops from 
without the territory could enable the Commission to dis- 
charge one of the most important obligations conferred upon 
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it by the treaty. The report ended with a statement that the 
Commission had asked the French Government to withdraw 
from the Saar territory a battalion stationed at Saar- 
briicken so that the garrison would be reduced to one 
regiment of infantry and one of cavalry. 

On March 18th, 1926, the League Council considered that 
report. The rapporteur announced that the French Govern- 
ment had confirmed the information given by the Saar 
Governing Commission about the French troops in the Saar, 
and had also declared that the withdrawal of the troops that 
remained in the territory would be effected step by step. 
He ended with a suggestion that pending the completion 
of the French withdrawal the Governing Commission should 
be reminded of its duty to safeguard in all cases the freedom 
of transit and of transport over the railways of the Saar 
territory, and that the Commission itself be invited to submit 
proposals in that sense in time for the next meeting of the 
Council. The Council thereupon passed a resolution “ noting ” 
the Governing Commission’s report and approving the 
suggestions made by the rapporteur. 

The proposals thus invited from the Governing Com- 
mission were not made available to the Council till its 
meeting of March 12th, 1927. They were embodied in a new 
report dated February 18th, 1927, to which, however, the 
Saar member of the Governing Commission had refused to 
agree. It proposed (1) that there should be placed at the 
Commission’s disposal a special railway commission (“ whose 
activities must be limited to the protection of railways, 
telephones and telegraphs ”), and a special railway defence 
force of 800 men whose exclusive purpose it would be to 
safeguard transit and transport through the Saar territory ; 
(2) that in the event of any danger arising to the Saar rail- 
ways, the railway commission should have at its direct 
disposal not only the special defence force now proposed, but 
also two battalions of French troops to be stationed outside 
the territory at Saargemtind and Forbach, the particular 
duty of those battalions to be the protection of certain 
specified sectors of the Saar railway lines. 

The League Council at that meeting passed a resolution 
which took note of the Saar Governing Commission’s report, 
and promised that the proposed Railway Commission and 
Railway Defence Force should be constituted “within a 
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maximum delay of three months, and therefore the troops 
stationed in the Saar will be withdrawn within that period.” 
The particular need for a special force to defend the 
railways arose from the circumstance that the lines of com- 
munication of the French Army of Occupation in the Rhine- 
land passed through the Saar territory. 

The Saar Railway Commission and Railway Defence 
Force were duly constituted according to the Council’s 
resolution. The Defence Force was composed of contingents 
from the French, British and Belgian Armies of Occupation. 
It arrived at Saarbriicken near the end of June, 1927, by 
which time the remnants of the French troops had been 
withdrawn from the territory. 

At the end of 1929, the British Army of Occupation left 
the Rhineland, and the Railway Defence Force thereafter 
was composed only of French and Belgian troops. 

Inasmuch as the Railway Commission and the Railway 
Defence Force left the Saar territory on December 12th, 
1930, there no longer remained any practical value in the 
League Council’s resolution of 1927. The only remaining 
juridical instrument that is applicable to the case is the 
Council’s action of March 18th, 1926; but on that date the 
Council did nothing except to “note” the Saar Governing 
Commission’s claim that by virtue of the terms of the Saar 
Annex it was entitled in case of necessity to call in the nearest 
French troops for the purpose of protecting life and property. 
It has, however, been assumed in both British and French 
diplomatic quarters ever since March, 1926, that the Saar 
Governing Commission has had conferred upon it by the 
League of Nations the power to call in the French troops. 
Indeed, on March Ist, 1926, a British Note was addressed 
to the French Ambassador in London stating that “ His 
Majesty’s Government entirely concur in the view that the 
Saar Governing Commission should be empowered to call in 
the French troops stationed near the frontier in case of 
emergency.” It has certainly been the view of the Quai 
d’Orsay since that time that France had accepted the respon- 
sibility on behalf of the League of Nations to provide the 
troops, if they should be called upon to do so by the Saar 
Governing Commission, to safeguard life and property. At 
the League Council meeting of September last the late M. 
Barthou, then Foreign Minister of France, declared that 
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France “had no intention of repudiating or evading her 
obligation if an appeal be made to her.” 

The present relevant facts, whatever be the strict juridical 
value of what took place at Geneva on March 18th, 1926, are 
that the French troops are posted ready for action ; that the 
Saar Governing Commission regards itself as entitled as of its 
own right and independently of the League of Nations to call 
upon them in case of need. That title is not disputed by any 
party except Germany ; and Germany’s position is that she 
has ceased to be an active member of the League of Nations 
and therefore can only protest from the outside. 


Tue Nava. “ Locxjam.” 


The conversations preliminary to the naval conference of 
1935 were resumed in London on October 23rd. On that day 
a meeting took place at 10 Downing Street, under the 
presidency of Mr. MacDonald, between the Japanese and the 
British representatives. The Americans were not represented, 
because a full Anglo-American exchange of view had taken 
place in the summer. At the meeting of October 23rd the 
Japanese explained verbally their claim for naval parity with 
the United States and Great Britain. After it, the con- 
sultations became general between the three delegations. 
The American delegation, for example, visited the British 
on October 29th to discuss the information that had been 
given to the British delegation by Mr. Matsudaira and Rear- 
Admiral Yamamoto the week before. Thereupon the con- 
versations fell into what the Americans called a “ lockjam.” 

But the apparent stagnation that thereupon characterised 
the Japanese, American, and British delegations was in one 
important sense misleading. Below the surface a somewhat 
grim tactical manceuvring was taking place. There were 
no longer any journeys from the Japanese Embassy in 
Portman Square either to the American headquarters at 
Claridge’s Hotel or to the British in Downing Street ; but 
it was obvious that the British and American delegations 
were simply waiting with the greatest courtesy and patience 
for what they had reason to know would be the next step : 
namely the Japanese denunciation of the Washington Treaty. 
The Japanese delegation had not at that time informed the 
others that such was the intention of the Japanese Govern- 
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ment, but no shadow of doubt was felt about the fact itself. 
Desultory explanations were asked and given about minor 
points of detail in the Japanese proposals. But the proposals 
themselves were in their main point totally unacceptable 
to the American delegation, as they were to the British 
delegation. 

The tactical interest of what was taking place was this. 
Theoretically the conversations were preparing the ground 
for next year’s conference, as prescribed by the 1930 treaty. 
But it was assumed to be the Japanese tactic that the con- 
ference that would actually take place should by contrast 
derive from another origin, namely, from a denunciation of the 
1922 Washington Treaty and the resultant operation of that 
clause of the Treaty which stipulates the holding of a con- 
ference within twelve months of such denunciation. The 
distinction was important. Japan had claimed parity in 
naval strength. By denouncing the Washington Treaty she 
presumably expected to enter a new conference with the slate 
wiped clean of the 5.5.3. ratio. The ironic situation was thus 
disclosed that the detailed subjects of conversation so far 
tabled—the rival merits of global tonnage limitation and 
limitation by categories ; the unpromising search for an agree- 
ment about what are “offensive” and what “defensive” 
craft; the possibility of limiting gun-calibre, and the like—were 
tacitly recognised by all the parties concerned as a mere means 
of marking time until Japan decided the essential tactical pre- 
liminary of the basis on which the conference was to be held. 

While no doubt was felt about what that decision would 
be, it would be wrong to deduce that either in British or in 
American quarters there was any sense of grievance. Japan 
was fully entitled to denounce the Washington Treaty. It 
was even recognised that Japan’s domestic background, the 
engagement of her prestige in Chinese eyes with the achieve- 
ment of naval parity, constituted one of Japan’s chief 
problems. On the other hand the 5.5.3. ratio constituted the 
rigid basis of both American and British policy. 

On November 7th a further meeting took place between 
the British and Japanese delegations. The position then was 
that as the British Government was the inviting party in the 
discussions, and as a deadlock had been reached on the basis 
on which the discussions had been formerly conducted, it was 
the clear duty of the British Government to make an alter- 
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native suggestion. The opportunity was provided by the 
fact that the Japanese delegation, while rejecting the 5.5.3. 
ratio, had made the offer that if parity were conceded, Japan 
might enter a commitment not in practice to build up to the 
limit. On neither side were any formal or written proposals 
made, The procedure was wholly tentative. But such was 
understood to be the Japanese meaning. To the British 
delegates, therefore, the only visible chance of continuing 
the discussions (having regard to the tacitly understood 
Japanese intention of denouncing the Washington Treaty) 
was to encourage the Japanese to disclose more precisely 
what they were prepared to do. 

Wholly without prejudice, therefore, to British policy, and 
solely as a means of clarifying Japanese policy, a suggestion 
was on that day made in this general sense: (1) If it be the 
case that Japan finally rejects the 5.5.3. ratio, then a treaty 
to define quantitative limitation becomes impracticable, 
because the British Government is united with the American 
Government in insisting upon the 5.5.3. ratio. (2) In that case 
would Japan agree, as a means of obviating competitive 
building, to the device of concluding a formal treaty 
from which the 5.5.3. were excluded but which would be 
supplemented by a “ gentleman’s agreement ” to restrict in 
practice the relative building of the Three Powers within 
limits to be agreed upon? (3) Would Japan be willing to 
agree to qualitative limitation, that is, the limitation in the 
size of ships and of gun-calibre? It would be wrong to deduce 
that those suggestions constituted a considered British 
“offer” to Japan. Their main object was to produce a 
formulated Japanese view. It was fully appreciated, for 
instance, by the British Government, that the method of 
qualitative limitation could not be expected to appeal to the 
American delegation, whose case for big ships rests upon the 
well-known circumstance that the lack of naval bases, 
coupled with the length of communications, postulates ships 
big enough to carry fuel and food for long-range cruising 
without reducing speed. The Japanese delegation submitted 
the British suggestions to Tokyo. The American delegation 
was visited on November 8th by Mr. Craigie, of the British 
Foreign Office, and fully informed of what had taken place 
the day before. The conversations were thereupon virtually 
adjourned pending the answer from Tokyo. 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA AND PoLanpD. 


In the speech he delivered to the Czechoslovak parliament 
on November 6th, Dr. Bene’ dealt somewhat frankly with 
Czechoslovak-Polish difficulties. What he said was the more 
remarkable because in one and the same breath he observed 
that “our political relations with Germany continue to be 
good, and are supported by normal economic contracts ” ; 
and that ‘“‘ The mutual political reserve between Poland and 
Czechoslovakia continues.” He explained the position in 
these words. “The dissonance which arose last spring 
between the two countries as a consequence of the Polish 
press campaign initiated after January 26th, 1934, has lost 
nothing of its local character—it was declared to be such by 
official Polish authorities—but, on the other hand, the differ- 
ence in the views of the two countries on several important 
questions of general European politics has been substantially 
emphasised, as exemplified by the present state of relations 
between France and Poland, by the Polish reply to the pro- 
posed Eastern Pact, by the visit of M. Gémbés, the Hungarian 
Premier, to Warsaw, the relations of Poland to the Little 
Entente, the continuation of the anti-Czechoslovak campaign 
in a certain section of the Polish press, and other matters of a 
formal and also material nature which it is unnecessary to 
expatiate upon at the moment.” He went on: ‘“ Without, 
of course, exaggerating the true significance and extent of 
those manifestations we must none the less look upon them by 
no means as passing tactics but as important and permanent 
political facts, and must calmly count with them for the 
future. While certain disadvantages arise therefrom for us, 
there also arise for us at least equally great advantages of which it 
is our duty to avail ourselves. We shall therefore not lose 
sight of either the former or the latter, and we shall bear these 
events in mind for the future in our political calculations, 
even though we regret certain aspects of them. Poland 
cannot, after all, be reproached or called to account because 
she pursues a policy of her own interests as she understands 
them. We do the same and shall continue to do so without at 
the same time concealing in any way our aims and plans 
which never were, are not now, and will not in the future be 
directed against Poland, but which are designed resolutely 
and consistently to vindicate and to protect the vital interests 


and prestige of our State.” GrorGE GLAsGow. 
November 15th, 1934. 
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DRO INGE S ORPAREW ELE. 


Dr. Inge’s Vale* is a truly beautiful and moving book. It 
is the product of his ripest wisdom, using his learning as its 
instrument, and tempering his high courage with a gentleness 
and forbearance that the distinguished author has never 
hitherto so manifestly displayed. The narrative of events is 
so given as to reveal and place on final record the values, 
which have been disclosed to Dr. Inge, to fashion his outlook 
upon life and constitute his witness to the present age. The 
story is made the natural vehicle of reflection and is presented 
in the author’s inimitable style. 

Dr. Inge treats this little volume as his Farewell, not only 
to the Deanery of St. Paul’s, to kind friends and varied 
interests, “‘ but to active life itself.” It is to be hoped that this 
withdrawal will only be partial, and that while he is relieved 
of the burdensome details of active life he may remain as a 
searching, yet kindly, critic and commentator upon events 


* Vale, by the Very Rev. W. R. Inge, K.C.V.O., D.D., Longmans. 
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and spiritual moods or movements for years to come. It may 
be true that, as he says, Dr. Inge has “ said his say ” and given 
his message, but fresh applications of the message may be 
needful, and should Dr. Inge be moved to say his say again 
he will not want those who are eager listeners. 

Dr. Inge’s account of his early life and of the stages by 
which he passed from an old-fashioned Tractarian home to his 
ultimate destination at St. Paul’s is exceedingly interesting 
and instructive. Still more important is what he tells us of the 
reason which led him to the study of Mysticism. In his 
endeavour “ to find a sound intellectual basis ”’ for his religious 
belief, he was confronted by four claimants to the seat of 
authority—“ an institution, a book, the inner light, and 
human reason.” Yet “ the centre of gravity in religion has 
shifted, in our day, from authority to experience.” The 
Mystics have above all claimed to base their teaching upon an 
experience which, while confined to the few, yet represents the 
fullness of the religious life that in germ and promise is shared 
by the many. “In truth,” Dr. Inge says, “the typical 
mystical experience is just prayer.” The testimony of the 
Saints and Mystics “ has far greater evidential value than is 
usually supposed,” for “ they can testify to what we most 
wish to know—that the eternal things, which are not seen, 
are real.” It followed that Dr. Inge should be led to make a 
special study of Plotinus, the greatest of philosophical mystics, 
and should exalt him as a spiritual teacher, though agreeing 
with St. Augustine in finding all that he wanted in regard to 
man’s ascent to God, but needing the still more important 
descent of God to man—the Incarnation. 

It is impossible in this brief review to speak of the many 
books which have come from Dr. Inge’s pen, or of his views 
in regard to many most important problems of modern life. 
His chief message has been derived from philosophical mys- 
ticism. He has borne consistent witness to the supremacy of 
Spiritual Values—the True, the Beautiful and the Good—as 
the true quest and reward of life, attended by searching, and 
often scathing, criticism of those who lead their fellows to 
seek lower satisfaction than the pursuit and enjoyment of 
this supreme end. By this unfailing witness and criticism Dr. 
Inge has attained a unique and unassailable place in the 
spiritual life of our times. ! 


feSaln 
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ESSAYS IN POPULAR PHILOSOPHY. 


Dr. Schiller has recently published a miscellaneous collec- 
tion of his Lectures and Essays in a volume entitled Must 
Philosophers Disagree?* The title is somewhat misleading, for 
the inviting problem he proposes is only discussed in a brief 
occasional paper read to the Aristotelian Society, and the rest 
of the volume is extremely miscellaneous, ranging from the 
Psychology of Examinations at the outset to Psychical 
Research at the close. These miscellaneous contents are 
divided into three parts, Educational, Historical, and Specu- 
lative. The Historical part consists of three Lectures on 
William James, and Lectures on Nietzsche, Herbert Spencer 
as a moralist, and James Thomson, a poet of pessimism. All 
these are of interest, and especially the account that is given 
of William James, the outstanding philosopher of Pragmatism. 
Of the Speculative Papers, perhaps that on Pragmatism, 
Humanism and Religion is the most important, for, as Dr. 
Schiller says, he ‘‘ can deal with Pragmatism and Humanism 
because he made one of them himself, and had a hand and 
sword in fashioning the other.” 

The title of the volume is, after all, perhaps not seriously 
misleading, for in the brief pages of the opening essay Dr. 
Schiller sets out the distinctive positions which govern the 
whole of his philosophical thought, and therefore his treat- 
ment of all the subjects that he discusses in the following 
chapters. The author rightly contrasts philosophy, which is 
concerned about Wholeness, with the Sciences, which of 
necessity are departmental. Yet the views of Wholeness 
entertained by various philosophers depend upon their 
differing personalities. Hence Dr. Schiller insists that their 
differences are psychological, and not logical. He is the 
champion of personality and its values, a point of view that 
not only explains philosophical differences, but is the founda- 
tion of Humanism, which treats the relativity of human 
consciousness not as a disability, but as a qualification for 
arriving at truth. ¥ 

Dr. Schiller is always interesting and challenging. His 
acuteness and sincerity enable him almost always to strike 
at the heart of things, although he sometimes appears, 
especially in popular addresses, to be slapdash and rather 


* Must Philosophers Disagree? by F. C. S. Schiller. Macmillan. 
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superficial. He has a niche of his own among philosophical 
thinkers of the present time, and those who have been 
stimulated by his previous writings will turn to this volume 
with interest and appreciation. 


To 


* * * * * 


BRITAIN’S POLITICAL FUTURE:* 
Lord Allen brings a well-equipped, independent and 


courageous mind to the consideration of security and pro- 
gress. He is a firm believer in the possibility, indeed the 
necessity, of reason as the guide of political and economic 
government. In a world which to many appears to have 
abandoned democracy, he remains a democrat as regards 
national government, and lays down the conditions necessary 
for peace and progress alike for the single nation and for the 
society of nations. But a reasonable public opinion demands a 
type of leadership which differs alike from the partisanship 
of the past and the new self-imposed autocracy, which has 
obtained a more or less enforced acceptance in many countries 
which had taken on the form of popular self-government. 
Lord Allen believes that man, not only in the individual but in 
the mass, desires a pacific reasonable settlement of all econo- 
mic and political problems, when his better nature is not 
upset or influenced by the combative spirit of false leaders. 
The appeal to class-war with its unsound presentation of 
economic hostility between capital and labour, the extension 
of this false doctrine to the international economic field, and 
above all the foolish and futile attempts at disarmament 
before the intellectual and moral foundations of security and 
pacific co-operation have been laid, he regards as the main 
obstacles to a reasonable progress. His most urgent demand 
is for “ a new technique of leadership.” An effective appeal to 
popular reason for friendly co-operation in the utilisation of 
those economic resources, now generally recognised as sufficient 
to produce plenty in a world of widespread poverty, must come 
from the stimulation and education of a moral élite; for 
though the popular mind desires security and progress it does 
not know how to get these desirables in the complex human 
society of our time. No return to pre-war conditions is 


* By Lord Allen of Hurtwood. Longmans. 
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possible. Unless there is a powerful and fairly rapid develop- 
ment of reasonable co-operation in the fields of politics and 
industry with a moral inspiration to vitalise it, class-war and 
international war must bring our civilisation to ruin. The 
extremes of political partisanship of the right and the left, 
with their bellicose doctrines of rights and the need of en- 
forcing them, must give way to combinations of energetic and 
constructive citizens in this and other countries, who will 
take the initiative in quick changes of public policy, if we are 
to avert the disasters that confront us. 

“There is no doubt that if our country is now to be saved 
for democracy, if a new era of swift and active achievement 
is to be inaugurated and policies of world-peace and intellec- 
tual reconstruction promoted, a government of all the talents 
will have to be formed, not out of the National Government, 
but in a quite different way. This will require great sacrifice 
from all politicians of vision, humanity and goodwill. It will 
in all probability mean an association of the younger genera- 
tion of the Conservatives with the Liberal and Labour parties, 
and with Labour at the helm.” Can these younger politicians 
shake off the shackles of party ? If they can, is there enough 
“reason” in the electorate to respond to their appeal? Is 
the desire for peace habitually dominant? These are the root 
issues that form the staple of Lord Allen’s argument. My 
presentation of the case here has been perforce confined to 
generalities. But Lord Allen gives much space to the practical 
reforms needed in our political constitution and methods. 
The reasoning of his book is exceedingly convincing. Those 
who reject it will not be able to refute it, but will fall back 
upon a disbelief in the sufficient rationality of human beings 
as men and citizens. J. A. Hosson. 


Belek: HITLER S BALL. 


After Hitler’s Fall, by Prince Hubertus Loewenstein,” con- 
tinues the work of criticism and construction begun in his 
remarkable volume, The Tragedy of a Nation, published a few 
months ago. Having delivered judgment on both the Weimar 
politicians and the Nazis, he proceeds to outline the system 


* Faber & Faber. 
VoL. CXLVI. 48 
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which he desires to follow the existing régime. That Hitler 
and his associates will vanish he has no doubt whatever. “ An 
absolutely free election, one in which every party was allowed 
to make its own propaganda, would not result in a vote of 
even 25 per cent. for the National-Socialists. They are 
finished. But the death-agony, the convulsive struggle to 
retain power, may last for a long time yet.” He is confirmed 
in his view of an inevitable collapse by the diminished sup- 
port of the Government revealed by the plebiscite of August 
19th, in comparison with that of November 1933. On the 
other hand he confesses that he almost hopes that National- 
Socialism will not collapse too quickly, “as at present there 
is nothing to take its place or to give new hope to the masses 
and a new meaning to their lives.” The Communists have 
their own organisation and their own programme, but the 
author detests it no less than the Nazi tyranny. What is 
needed, he argues, is a new force, a new creed capable of 
replacing National-Socialism and resisting Communism. To 
the elaboration of the new system in its political, economic, 
social and spiritual aspects, the bulk of the volume is devoted. 
Prince Loewenstein writes as a Liberal and a Catholic, with 
such a firm grasp of the importance of economic reconstruction 
that he allows himself an eloquent tribute to the greatness of 
Marx. Some of his readers may complain that he exaggerates 
the importance of his mission and his schemes. Others will 
applaud his energy and his courage, his fervent patriotism and 
his inflexible faith. His hopes for the future are rooted in his 
admiration for Germany’s political and cultural achievements 
in the past. From England he asks not intervention but moral 
support. ‘“ However chaotic Europe may become, there will 
always be hope for the rebirth of free nations as long as 
England remains unshaken.” Geb e 


* * * * ” 


THE WAR AND MR. LLOYD GEORGE. 


The third and fourth volumes of Mr. Lloyd George’s story* 
relate to the period of his own Prime Ministership up to the 
end of 1917. Of course, the story is interesting. Mr. Lloyd 
George was the man who, probably more than any other single 


* War Memoirs of David Lloyd George. Vols. 111 and IV. Ivor Nicholson & Watson. 
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man in the world, was responsible for the course taken by the 
Great War in its second and final stage. He himself supplied 
what was probably the main driving-force on the “ Allied ” 
side. He personally made decisions which affected the course 
of human history in one of its biggest phases. The lives of 
men by the million were at his disposal. The interest of it all 
is terrible in its magnitude. Mr. Lloyd George issues his 
memoirs sixteen years after the war ended. He is now a man 
of more than three-score years and ten. It is inevitable that 
in the mind of ordinary human beings the deepest interest of 
these volumes should derive, not from what the author has 
to say about strategy, about Field-Marshal Haig, about 
Passchendaele (“the campaign of the mud”), about his 
political colleagues, about victory and the means whereby it 
was achieved ; but from the effect of so monstrous an experi- 
ence upon the man himself, as revealed by himself, in the light 
of sixteen years’ reflection. It is true that in these particular 
volumes he is in the very middle of his account of what actu- 
ally took place. It would therefore in one point of view be 
inappropriate to expect to find in them anything of philo- 
sophic value in the revelation of his own attitude to what 
he records. Maybe there will be something more humanly 
satisfying in the final volume. Yet the reader who lived 
through that war, who experienced at first hand what that war 
meant, who knew the part played in it by Mr. Lloyd George, 
will no doubt expect even in these volumes to find at any rate 
a glimpse of imaginative appreciation on the author’s part of 
the wicked futility of everything he records, or did. Such a 
reader will be disappointed. In the preface to the third 
volume he will read these words : “ The tale is one which does 
not always give me any pleasure to tell; quite the reverse. 
There is much of it which I wrote with intense reluctance.” 
Those words read almost as a promise that something satis- 
fying in the human sense above referred to is about to follow. 
But the promise freezes as the very next words are read. The 
reason for the author’s reluctance is promptly given in these 
pedestrian words : “ For I found it necessary in the interests 
of a truthful record to relate facts which constitute a severe 
criticism on the action of men whose memory is honoured by 
their fellow countrymen for many sterling qualities which they 
possessed in a remarkable degree. My disinclination for reveal- 
ing to the public unpleasant truths which reflect on distin- 
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guished public servants is naturally enhanced by the fact that 
some of them are no longer present to defend themselves.” 
Such is the language of a Prime Minister speaking ex cathedra 
and with conventional unreality about his colleagues. Is it 
really so important that Mr. Lloyd George regarded Field- 
Marshal Haig as a muddler, and the ghastliness of Passchen- 
daele as one of the results of his muddle? Obviously all 
generals and all politicians make muddles all the time. The 
notion that any brass hat in war-time ever topped anything 
else than a bewildered and straggling brain, hopelessly out of 
touch with what was happening in the war itself, belongs to 
the domain of heroic story-writing. The bigger the war, the 
bigger the political and military muddle. As for Passchen- 
daele (pp. 2110-2251 of Vol. IV), which Mr. Lloyd George 
calls (p. 2251) “indeed one of the greatest disasters of the 
war,” it merely differed from the rest of the war in its spec- 
tacular horror. Every man who was killed, maimed, blinded 
on a “quiet” front in a “ quiet” interval constituted as 
great a disaster as every man who met the like fate in the mud 
and blood of Passchendaele. It is impossible for any person of 
ordinary intelligence, ordinary decency and ordinary common 
sense to read through the thousand and a half pages of these 
two volumes without receiving a cumulative shock that the 
leaders of political civilisation could become so engrossed in 
a war, could so unquestioningly convince themselves that their 
folly was heroism, could so exaltedly beg the whole question 
of what they were doing. 

On its own level, however, that of a first-hand account of 
one man’s civilian part in the Great War, these volumes are 
crammed with matter of historical interest. In a short review 
it is impossible even to suggest its range, or its complexity. 
As a feat of pure intellect, of grip upon a vast subject infinitely 
detailed, of industry and vitality, these volumes are deeply 
impressive. The physical labour of writing so big a work and 
of handling and mastering its enormous material in itself is 
proof of Mr. Lloyd George’s resilience and strength. Written 
under such pressure as must clearly have been necessary, it 
would be unreasonable and absurd to expect the English style 
to be uniformly well polished. Historically the volumes are 
indispensable, for much of Mr. Lloyd George’s first-hand 
evidence could not otherwise have been made available. It is 
comprehensive. It reveals in detail the military facts and 
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problems, on land, on and under the sea, in the air; the 
domestic political interplay in Downing Street and West- 
minster ; the military and political difficulties between Allied 
Governments, the unifying of the supreme command; the 
diplomatic manceuvres, including the German and Wilson 
Peace moves of December 1916, the Austrian peace move, the 
Rome and Petrograd Conferences, Stockholm ; the Russian 
Revolution ; and the problems of labour unrest, food supplies 
and the like. 

Through it all there shines the record of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
own part in the drama. From that matter there does emerge 
a certain interesting question of political philosophy, namely 
how far the political authority in time of war should leave 
discretion to the generals. Mr. Lloyd George is of course a 
staunch champion of what he regards as the democratic 
principle of civilian control. It is clear that he has no great 
opinion of the intelligence of military and naval commanders ; 
an opinion which will be heartily shared by most people. But 
the whole war was the product of collective political folly, and 
the politicians in effect were wholly unable to control the 
mischief they had set afoot. There is little consolation to be 
derived, even on the evidence of these volumes, from the 
achievement of putting the generals into their place. No 
soldier ever wants a war, or would not be ready at a moment’s 
opportunity to stop it. It is the politicians who make and 
prolong wars. iG: 


* * * * * 


THE PHAGUE COVENANT. 


Sir John Fischer Williams has made an important contribu- 
tion to the study of the Covenant in his recent book, Some 
Aspects of the Covenant of the League of Nations.* The volume 
contains the substance of lectures delivered in Oxford in the 
autumn of 1933. Sir John refuses to apply strictly legal 
rules of interpretation to a document which is “‘ a statement 
of principles, not always in very precise language, rather than 
a detailed enunciation of legal rules.” His analysis is based 
essentially upon the existing condition of the world and the 
consequent impossibility of applying from above precise 


* Oxford University Press, 
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rules and physical sanctions upon independent States. But 
while the Covenant is mainly an enunciation of principle it 
yet contains “ the essentials for the beginnings of the estab- 
lishment of a better international order.” The Covenant is 
not a constitution and the vagueness and generalisation of 
its articles both indicate the infancy of the League and the 
possibility of a gradual growth. As Sir John points out in 
discussing Article 15, which deals with the settlement of 
disputes, the combination of quasilegislative and semi- 
judicial powers vested in the Council “is characteristic of 
an early stage of organization.” The avoidance of precise 
demarcation allows for a constitutional progress impossible 
within the limits of a precise and rigid framework. 

Like the British Commonwealth of Nations, the League 
was a conception unknown to international law, and Sir John 
very carefully refrains from bringing it within any accepted 
category. It exhibits neither the features of a loose confedera- 
tion nor the signs of a federal system. It is only “ above 
States in the sense that it is something beyond them.” By 
analogy in private law, he likens the League to a corporation 
‘“‘in the possession, by a union of many individuals, of a 
separate legal personality distinct from that of the indi- 
viduals,” with its own rights and duties. It represents more 
a devolution of function than an abdication of power. Under 
the conditions existing in I919, and indeed to-day, the 
maintenance of national sovereignty was inevitably a cardinal 
characteristic of the Covenant. As Sir John emphasises, 


the sovereignty of members of the League, in the sense of their 
right to determine their own action, except in so far as they 
themselves have in certain definite respects limited it . . . remains 
intact. 


As evidence of this, he cites, for example, the right of 
withdrawal under Article 1, the unanimity rule in executive 
decisions, the exclusion from the League’s consideration, 
under Article 15, of a matter “ which by international law is 
solely within the domestic jurisdiction of that party ” and the 
reservation of the Monroe Doctrine. 

Above all the limitation of the Council and Assembly to 
giving merely advice upon the solution of political disputes 
and the “ gap in the Covenant” which admits in certain 
circumstances the right to resort to war are clearly acknow- 
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ledgments of national independence. But although the latter 
is “ formally secure,” “ the natural and necessary consequence 
of the League’s existence is a limitation upon national 
sovereignty. The World Court, the International Labour 
Office and the League Secretariat are new and potent factors 
in the growth of international society. Sir John lays especial 
stress upon the value of a civil service as a guarantee of 
permanence. The Covenant itself contains tentative ap- 
proaches. Article 11, for example, states the principle that 
war is a matter of concern to all members of the League. 
Although the preamble to the Covenant invokes the estab- 
lishment of international law, Article 16 appears to challenge 
the whole doctrine of neutrality, when it enjoins an economic 
blockade by members of the League against a defaulting 
member who resorts to war, even to the extent of excluding 
intercourse with a non-member. It was presumed, when this 
Article was agreed, that the United States would become a 
member. Sir John argues that this country is not politically 
bound. The obligation must be considered in the light of the 
original conditions, and it should not apply if it is “to 
involve hostile relations, not with the Power for whose 
coercion the Article was intended, but with the Power whose 
co-operation in the coercion was a condition of its efficiency.” 
Sir John’s interpretation of the Articles dealing with 
disputes emphasises the essentially advisory function of the 
Council. Discussing the so-called “ automatic sanctions ” 
under Article 16 he points out that no self-acting piece of 
machinery has been devised. A resort to war and a breach of 
the Covenant are conditions precedent to be determined by 
each member. A decision could not be given ex parte by the 
Permanent Court, and if the defaulting Power were willing 
to submit the matter to judicial proceedings, “it would 
hardly have taken the sort of action which must have given 
rise to the trouble.” In the Sino-Japanese dispute, Sir John 
considers that the Powers were wrong in assuming that Japan 
did not “ resort to war.” It appears from that case that the 
phrase will be very cautiously and narrowly construed. 
Under present conditions the settlement of a non-justiciable 
dispute “‘ must, in form at any rate, be accepted voluntarily 
by both Powers in dispute.” The sanction of the collective 
system is public opinion and Sir John prefers general docu- 
ments stating simple principles to intricate legal formule 
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like the Geneva Protocol of 1928. He thus lays great stress 
upon the Kellogg Pact. 


What are wanted are a few outstanding principles, simple in 
character, on whose application men of goodwill who are not 
specialists may find it comparatively easy to arrive at a common 
conclusion. 


One of the great virtues of the Covenant itself lies in its 
establishment of a central authority which can weigh right 
and wrong and embody the force of world opinion. As an 
example, Sir John cites the Manchurian case in which the 
nations “ advanced farther than they had done previously 
on the road to the establishment of the Collective System.” 
The outstanding merit of this book is its recognition of 
contemporary limitations and the possibilities of constitu- 
tional growth. 


SHORTER REVIEWS. 


The maintenance of peace is so often discussed in terms of alliances 
and armaments that an argument simply directed against the war 
mind is most refreshing. In Peace with Honour* Mr. A. A. Milne has set 
out to make people “ think again, and from the beginning, about war.” 
His irony and sense of humour and imaginary dialogues with a reaction- 
ary elder statesman, a cleric, and a patriot who rather unfortunately 
is stigmatised as a warmonger, all help to enliven the argument. 
“War is the ultimate expression of man’s wickedness and man’s 
silliness.” While the wish for peace is universal, the will is restricted by 
innumerable reservations. Mr. Milne ruthlessly demolishes the tradi- 
tional supports of the martial edifice. National honour is a euphemism 
for prestige or “ a reputation for the will to war.” A nation “ recognises 
only one God : Itself,” and unlike an honourable man fails to “ follow 
right in scorn of consequence.” Mr. Milne is rather unjust to British 
foreign policy. He easily dispels the sentiment of glory in modern 
war “which is almost comically unheroic.” Organised religion is 
attacked for its subordination of Christianity to patriotism. “ Has any 
national Church ever denounced its own country?” National leaders 
play so much with the lives of others rather than their own that Mr. 
Milne suggests that, were war coincident with their own destruction, 
peace would never be endangered. War is simply a human convention 
for deciding disputes and can be eradicated by a single-minded deter- 
mination for peace. The great obstacle is mutual distrust due to the 


* Methuen, 
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absence of honour. The claims of security and sanctions are attempted, 
but prove inevitably futile safeguards against the bad faith of nations. 
“How are they to ensure Good Faith?” Mr. Milne, in an imaginary 
peace conference, suggests after the settlement of urgent differences 
“an oath to renounce aggressive and defensive war, and to submit all 
disputes to arbitration,” to be taken by national leaders and the people 
individually in the most solemn form. “ For the first time in the history 
of the world, men will not have to divide their allegiance between 
Honour and Patriotism, between their Country and their God.” The 
security is the preservation of the national honour and the sanction 
moral force. Then might a nation “ follow right in scorn of conse- 
quence.” Such is peace with honour. The great value of this courageous 
and outspoken book lies in its emphasis upon the moral basis of any 
system of permanent peace. Much in the volume is plain and obvious, 
but demands continual propagation for the conversion of the public 
mind. 
* * * * * 

Mr. J. A. Spender’s 4 Short History of our Times* is a forerunner in 
miniature of a larger work which has been long in preparation. The 
need for such a sketch, he tells us, was brought home to him by contact 
with teachers and students. No better guide through the troubled story 
of the last half-century could be desired than the veteran Liberal 
publicist who has seen the drama at close quarters and indeed has often 
been behind the scenes. Those who know little of the subject will be 
grateful for the skilful grouping of events and the clarity of the narra- 
tive. Those who know more will find the chief interest of the book in the 
author’s judgments of men and measures. On many of the outstanding 
issues and controversies he has recorded his opinion in his biographies 
of Campbell-Bannerman and Asquith and his recent impressive survey 
of international relations entitled Fifty Years of Europe. Most of his 
verdicts on important issues will probably command the assent of most 
of his readers, for instance his condemnation of the war-guilt clause in 
the Treaty of Versailles. He ends on a note midway between com- 
placency and defeatism. Great Britain, as he says, is the land of com- 
promise. We live and learn, we adjust, we invent. We have at least as 
many grounds for thankfulness as for anxiety. There are a few minor 
slips in the book, among them the statement that the Emperor Karl 
was the grandson of Francis Joseph. 


* * * * * 


The second volume of The Life of Lord Carson{ by Mr. Ian Colvin is 
principally devoted to the struggle over Ulster. The General Election 
in January 1g1o vested in the Irish Nationalist Party the balance of 
power, and in February Mr. Redmond expressly conditioned his sup- 
port of the Government upon the immediate passage of a Home Rule 


* Cassell. } Gollancz. 
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Bill. A few weeks later, Sir Edward Carson accepted the leadership of 
the Irish Unionists and commenced a contest the climax of which was 
only averted by the outbreak of the World War. The embarrassment 
of the Liberal Government is naturally a target for Mr. Colvin’s attack. 
Writing with all the vigour of a zealous partisan, he pours more scorn 
and irony upon the ubiquity and vacillation of the Cabinet and of Mr. 
Asquith in particular than they justly deserved. Mr. Colvin exploits 
to the full the intense drama of the struggle. Carson’s progresses 
through Ulster, the formation of the Volunteers, the signing of the 
Covenant, the defection of the Army in the Curragh, and the smuggling 
of arms, receive, for instance, full attention. Although not recognised as 
their leader by the Southern Loyalists, to whom he himself belonged, 
Sir Edward aimed from the first to destroy the whole scheme of Home 
Rule. When in 1912 he supported an amendment excluding Ulster 
from the Bill, he believed that thus the whole measure would be 
wrecked. Such a decision was for both Carson and Redmond, says Mr. 
Colvin, “‘ a last resort ; a surrender, when there was no longer hope, to 
save part of the whole for which both fought.” It became increasingly 
clear that Ulster’s only hope lay in such a compromise and, at the end of 
1913, the Southern Unionist representatives acknowledged to Carson 
its right to independent action. It is interesting to read of Lord Car- 
son’s opinion, given long afterwards, that had Redmond accepted the 
“clean-cut ” principle, “‘ he would thereby have won Ireland for Home 
Rule, since the Protestant Minority would not have been strong enough 
permanently to hold the whole Province of Ulster.” Mr. Colvin has 
also written a chapter on the Marconi Case, in which Carson made a 
brief appearance for the Crown. This volume is a brilliant piece of 
writing, though lacking somewhat the balance of sound biography. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


The Cambridge Shorter History of India* makes available to the 
general public the recent research embodied in the volumes of the full 
Cambridge History of India. The shorter history is an ambitious volume 
of nearly a thousand pages and exhibits a coherence and continuity 
impossible in the larger work. It covers the whole period from its 
known beginning until the introduction of the Montagu-Chelmsford 
reforms in 1919. Each of the three main divisions has been written by 
a specialist. The first part is contributed by Mr. J. Allan, who begins 
with the earliest records recently disclosed by archeological research, 
and deals, in particular, with Hindu and Buddhist India. Sir T. 
Wolseley Haig covers the period of Muslim conquest and domination. 


“Cambridge University Press. 
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The editor, Mr. H. H. Dodwell, is responsible for the largest section, on 
early European influence and the history of British rule. It is important 
to add that while taking full advantage of the material in the full 
history, the authors have used their own judgments as to its disposal. 
This volume is, therefore, a distinct work. A special series of maps has 
been included. The book should prove invaluable to the student of 
India, especially perhaps of the earlier history, which has been less 
accessible and less appreciated in the past. 


* * * * * 


The new volume in the Lonsdale Library on Mountaineering* con- 
tains both a technical exposition of the sport and short sketches of the 
principal ranges where good climbing can be found. As is usual in this 
series, the various aspects of the subject are dealt with by well-known 
authorities. After a chapter on the general principles of mountaineering 
by Mr. G. Winthrop Young, such matters as rock climbing and snow- 
and ice-craft are considered by Mr. E. R. Blanchet and Mr. C. F. Meade. 
Opportunities for climbing in the British Isles are described by Mr. 
W. P. Haskett-Smith, and a long chapter on the Alps is contributed by 
that great mountaineer, Dr. Claude Wilson. Mention should be made 
of Dr. T. G. Longstaff’s chapters on the Himalayas. 


* * * * * 


Mr. Cherry Kearton has acquired a justified reputation for his de- 
scriptions of wild life, and his latest book, The Lion’s Roar,f is no ex- 
ception. Couched in the form of a story he describes a volcanic range 
in Central Africa, clothed in legend by the village lying in the foothills. 
The interest of the book is in his vivid description of the sudden 
eruption and of the terrified flight of men and animals. His unique 
knowledge of wild life makes the account singularly interesting: the 
book is full of fine photographs. 


* * * * * 


The interest in Persian art first kindled in many by the Exhibition 
of 1931 will be fanned afresh by the Millenary of Firdausi. 

Anyone in quest of a distinctive yet inexpensive token of Christmas 
wishes for a beauty-loving friend should get and give the Firdausi 
supplement to October’s issue of The Near East and India. The 
decorative cover attracts, the contents will delight. The first illustra- 
tion shows the poet’s noble head. There follow extracts from the 
“ Shah-Namabh,” two columns of text translated, and eight illuminating 
articles, the last interpreting Omar Khayydm, enough to tempt the 
hungry mind to feast on the whole! 

* * * * * 


Two recent publications in the New Art Library should provide 
great assistance to those concerned with the practical side of drawing 


* Seeley, Service & Co. + Longmans, 
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and painting. In Picture Making, Technique and Inspiration,* by the 
late Mr. Charles Sims, R.A., the student may enjoy the advice and 
knowledge of a great artist and technical authority, especially upon all 
questions of tempera painting. The extracts from his studio-journal 
reveal the actual painting of his own pictures and the methods 
employed. Mr. Alan Sims has contributed a fair and reasoned apprecia- 
tion of his father’s life and work. The forty-seven plates in mono- 
chrome and colour include a number of Sims’ most delightful pictures, 
such as “The Little Archer,” and also four of his impressionist 
“ Spirituals,” which Mr. Alan Sims regards as his outstanding work. 
In The Drawing and Painting of Dogs} Mr. Vernon Stokes has brought 
to bear his great knowledge of animal subjects. With the help of 
sketches he discusses in detail the actual drawing and explains the 
touches and technical tricks which give life and action to the picture. 
* * * * * 


Pace as a factor in modern life is well demonstrated in the new 
Batsford publication, The Book of Speed.t A principal feature of the 
volume is a fine collection of 150 photographs which illustrate the 
various methods and uses of high-speed transit. The growth and 
characteristics of each are discussed by well-known experts. In con- 
sidering the post-war developments of aircraft, Captain G. de Havilland 
lays great emphasis upon the close relationship between demand and 
design. Speed contests as such “ have had little effect in civil aviation.” 
The race to Australia, however, is “‘ a great incentive,” because the 
rules stipulate the usual certificate of airworthiness. ‘‘ The route 
compels the greatest possible weight per horse-power to be carried 
without exceeding the normal certificate.” Personal impressions of 
speed are contributed by Sir Malcolm Campbell, Flight-Lieut. G. H. 
Stainforth the winner of the Schneider Trophy, Engine-Driver C. 
Peachy of the “ Flying Scotsman,” and others. 

* * * * * 


The sixty-seventh volume of Chatterbox§ makes an excellent present 
for any boy or girl. It contains well-told stories of all kinds, short 
articles in many subjects from astronomy to athletics, poems, puzzles 
and many illustrations. The whole book is well written, up-to-date and 
really interesting, it is in fact a modern annual in spite of its age. Its 
two companions, Leading Strings|| and The Prize,|| written for tiny 
children and those a little older, are equally attractive and up-to-date 
in their material. 


* Seeley, Service & Co. + Seeley, Service & Co. 
{ B. T. Batsford. 
§ Simpkin Marshall. 
|| Simpkin Marshall. 


